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FOREWORD 


The new index constitutes a basic revision of the ‘‘Index of Industrial Production’’. It in- 
corporates a great deal of additional information from annual Census of Industry records and 
betterments in the method of treating the basic data. As the period of revision included the war 
years of marked industrial change, the difficulty of measurement was enhanced. Since the war, 
the increased collection of relevant information on a monthly basis added greatly to the im- 
provement of the current index. 


The emphasis in the new index was placed on obtaining a volume index of net output for as 
many industries as possible and the relevant statistics of production, materials and employment 
were carefully studied for this purpose. Census data were utilized to compute annual levels for 
all industries for the period 1935-1947, and these annual bench-marks constituted a framework 
for the construction of monthly indexes for this period. These indexes were extended forward to 
the current period by means of monthly information on production, shipments, materials or man- 
hours, and on later census data for some industries. It is planned to revise the annual levels for 
the years after 1947 in the light of Census of Industry material as it becomes available. 


The period 1935-1939 was adopted as the weight base and the reference base of the revised 
indexes. In line with the Bureau policy of converting existing indexes onto the post-war base of 
1949, opportunity will be taken, at the time of the next revision, to change the weighting system 
on the base of 1949 and to express the index in terms of 1949=100. 


It should be noted that while the new monthly index and its components are adjusted for 
calendar variations and the length of the working week, no attempt was made to remove the in- 
fluence of seasonal fluctuations. ‘The difficulty of adjusting for the new post-war seasonal pat- 
tems together with the relatively short period on which to base ratios of seasonality contributed 
to the decision of postponing the introduction of new seasonal adjustments until more research 
was possible. 


The annual and monthly indexes shown in this report supersede, from 1935 to the present, 
the volume of manufacturing indexes previously published in the ‘‘Canada Year Book”’ and the 
indexes of industrial production currently appearing in the ‘‘Canadian Statistical Review’’. The 
indexes will appear henceforth in these publications on the revised basis only. 


This report is divided into two parts, followed by a series of appendices comprising tables 
of indexes and descriptive material. Part I reviews the principles and methods used in the con- 
struction of the volume series and discusses some of the major problems encountered and how 
they were treated. Part II presents an analysis of the movements of the major groups and import- 
ant sub-groups over the period covered by the index. Differences between the volume of gross 
and net output for certain industries are also discussed in this section. 


The present volume was prepared by the Business Statistics Section of the Research and 
Development Division of the Bureau. Throughout the study helpful advice was given by various 
divisions of the Bureau, and the co-operation and assistance, especially of the Industry and 
Merchandising Division, and the Labour and Prices Division, are gratefully acknowledged. The 
charts were prepared in the Drafting Section of the Bureau. 


HERBERT MARSHALL 
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PART I 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


In recent years, due to violent changes in prices, 
unadjusted value series, used in isolation, have 
become increasingly inadequate as indicators of 
economic trends. Of necessity, interest has shifted 
to measures of volume. The field of industrial pro- 
duction, because of its dominating position in the 
national economy, has attracted increasing attention. 
This, in turn, has resulted in the need for more accu- 
rate measurement of physical output. 


During the past few years,the Business Statistics 
Section of the Bureau’s Research and Development 
Division has been engaged in the reconstruction of 
the Index of Industrial Production. The project con- 
Sisted mainly of establishing annual gross and net 
levels of production for each industry from census of 
industry data and of improving the reliability of the 
current monthly series. The discussion on methods 
used in constructing the indexes is preceded by a 
summary of the history of the computation and a 
description of its scope and classification. The re- 
lationship of the index to national accounting is then 
discussed. In view of its interest and importance, a 
special section deals with problems relating to gross 
and net output in index-number construction. This 
is followed by more detailed discussion of formulae 
and weights used and a summary of general problems 
and limitations of the index. An analysis is also 
made of the movement of the main groups of the index 
during the period covered. 


The construction of this index was made possible 
by the availability of a great deal of basic data. 
Annual statistics valuable for this project have been 
collected by the Bureau without interruption from the 
endof the firstWorld War to the presentand the scope 
of the monthlyinformation has been greatly expanded. 
Applying the methods developed through the experi- 
ence of the last quarter century, it has been possible 
to compute an index with a fair measure of accuracy 
from 1935 to the present. 


Prior to the end of the first World War, the move- 
ment of industrial production was regarded as follow- 
ing the output of a few factors such as pig iron. The 
introduction of the index number placed the infor- 
mation on a much wider base. It is safer to base 
one’s impression of the current trend upon a compre- 
hensive index embracing a wide range of economic 
factors than upon any limited group of components 
that necessarily fluctuate according to particular 
influences. 


An index of this kind offers considerable advan- 
tage in analyzing social and economic problems. The 
greatest call for the index is for the interpretation of 


current economic conditions. Itis particularly relevant 
in the study of business fluctuations. While the index 
is based on the sectors of the economy that are 
particularly sensitive to short term influences, it 
also reflects a large part of thevariations in the total 
of all economic activity. The output of mines and 
factories plays a dominant part in economic fluctu- 
ations and is closely associated with transport and 
trade which are mainly concerned with the distribution 
of commodities. The barometric nature of the industri- 
al sector enhances the value of the index as an 
indicator of short-term movements but its usefulness 
in the interpretation of long-term economic develop- 
ments should not be overlooked. 


History of the Computation 


The first official index of industrial production 
for Canada was published in January, 1926 in the 
‘*Monthly Review of Business Statistics’’, covering 
the period following the first World War. The index 
included construction, mining and manufactures, the 
latter having been computed from sixteen factors. 
Seasonal indexes were prepared by the month-to- 
month link relative median method and adjustment 
made for factors with a seasonal pattern. The compu- 
tation was effected by taking an average of weighted 
indexes. The base was the six-year period from 1919- 
1924 and the weights were derived from the value 
added in different sectors as given in the annual 
census. 


The first revision of the index, published in 
September, 1932, embodied a number of important 
changes. The base period was altered to the single 
year 1926 and the aggregative formula was used with 
the prices of the base year being taken as the weights. 
The number of components in the manufactures sec- 
tion was increased to 29, resulting in a considerably 
greater range upon which to build the computation. 
Supplements were published in 1932 and 1934, giving 
the original data and relatives of the components of 
the index from 1919 to the date of publication. 


The next revision, placing the index on the pre- 
war base of 1935-1939, was published in the Review 
of February, 1941. The weighting system was con- 
structed on the principle of ‘‘value added’’. Minor 
changes were made in the underlying series. The 
production ofcrude petroleum was added tothe mining 
section and the textile group in manufacturing was 
entirely revised, silk and rayon being added to the 
components. The recomputation was carried back to 
January, 1919, and the results for four composite 
indexes printed in the February, 1944, Review. 
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A large number of changes were made in the 
revision announced in the Review for May, 1947. 
Owing to the difficulty of measuring the physical 
volume of construction, the group was dropped. The 
Standard Classification of Industries was adopted as 
the framework superseding the component-material 
system. The number of industries and products repre- 
sented in the index was much increased. Collection 
of current information was greatly expanded during 
the war and post-war periods. Statistics of deliveries, 
materials consumed and man-hours were used in 
cases where thevolume of output was lacking. Failing 
efficient data on a monthly basis, the yearly census 
was used to establish annual levels. For this pur- 
pose, a study was made of the principal products of 
various industries as given in annual census of 
industry reports from 1935 to 1945. This is the index 
which has been currently published in the ‘‘Canadian 
Statistical Review’’. 


Scope and Classification 


In its study of index numbers of industrial pro- 
duction, the Statistics Office of the United Nations 
recommended that member nations include in their 
indexes the following divisions of the International 
Standard Classification of all Economic Activities: 
mining and quarrying, manufacturing, construction and 
the major groups electricity and gas. Because of the 
inadequacy, at present, of current statistics to mea- 
sure accurately the volume of output in the construc- 
tion industry, it was decided not to incorporate this 
industry in the index as indicated above. The desira- 
bility, however, ofincluding construction in a measure 
of industrial output is fully appreciated, and efforts 
will be directed towards obtaining a satisfactory 
series for this important sector. Although the dis- 
tribution of natural and manufactured zas is a non- 
industrial activity, it cannot be separated, in practice, 
from production. The scope of the Canadian index is 
thus limited to mining and quarrying, manufacturing 
and electricity and gas. 


The Canadian annual Census of Industry, from 
which final benchmark indexes are computed, covers 
practically all establishments, but excludes work in 
the home. In the matter of repairs, the census of 
manufactures generally excludes work performed in 
connection with a service trade such as boot and 
shoe and automobile repairs. However, the census 
covers repairs carried on essentially under industrial 
conditions, such as ship and locomotive repairs. 
Consequently onlyindustrial-type repairs are included 
in the index. 


The framework of the revised index is based on 
the new Standard Classification of Industries prepared 
by an inter-departmental working committee. The 
preceding system used by the Bureau of Statistics 
was Of a three-fold nature based on (1) chief compo- 
nent material; (2) purpose and (3) origin. The first 
principle was used most extensively, the criteria of 
Purpose and origin having been used for the presen- 
tation of supplementary series which played a secon- 
dary role in Bureau publications. 


The main innovation introduced in the Standard 
Classification was the compromise between the 
different principles. In recent years, Canada’s in- 
dustrial system has undergone considerable develop- 
ment, from a country primarily concerned with the 
early stages in the processing of primary materials 
to one that is turning out more and more goods for 
final consumption. Consequently, in establishing the 
new classification, the concept of ‘‘purpose’’ has 
been combined with that of ‘‘chief component materi- 
al’’ in the framework of the classification of manu- 
facturing industries. The purpose phase was regarded 
as most appropriate for the wide range of consumer 
goods such as clothing and foods and beverages. 


The industries grouped under the component ma- 
terial phase of the classification from 1935 to 1947 
were re-arranged to conform with the standard model. 
As most of the industries were not greatly affected 
by the change in classification they were transferred 
intact to the proper position in the new system. The 
standard classification, for the most part, provided 
for comparability at the industry level. It was applied 
to establishments for thefirst timein the 1949 census 
of manufactures. In a number of industries, where the 
change in classification seriously disturbed the con- 
tinuity, establishments were re-combined for the 
whole period covered by the index. The manufacture 
of synthetic rubber, for example, was transferred from 
the rubber industry to ‘‘miscellaneous chemicals’’. 
Plants engaged in the production for distribution of 
manufactured gas were transferred from ‘‘coke and 
gas’’ to the gas and electricity division. The salt 
industry was adjusted so asto comprise only process- 
ing operations for inclusion in the manufacturing 
division of the index. Three minor industries which 
were reclassified to non-industrial groups were 
dropped from the computation. 


A special problem arose in connection with the 
dairy industries. Dairies whose primary activity is 
pasteurizing, bottling and selling fresh milk are clas: 
sified in the retail trade division of the Standard 
Classification. At present those dairies which pro- 
duce butter and ice cream are classified in the 
‘Butter and Cheese’’ industry in the census of manu- 
factures and the milk operations of these establish- 
ments are also included in the production statistics. 
As the work involved in the reclassification of the 
humerous establishments in this industry over the 
whole period would have been extremely heavy, the 
commodities milk and cream were simply dropped 
from the list of products. As it was possible to 
estimate quite accurately the materials consumed in 
the preparation of milk and cream for consumption, 
a figure of value added for the industry less milk and 
cream was computed and used in the computation of 
weights and in the construction of the net volume 
indexes. 


The appropriate series in the manufacturing di- 
vision were re-classified to obtain sub-indexes of 
economic significance. The movement of durable 
goods normally varies from that of non-durables. There 
tends to be greater fluctuation in durables from 
prosperity to depression,the demand for non-durables 
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being more constant. The manufacturing division was 
therefore divided,at the major group level,as between 
durable manufactures and non-durable manufactures. 
Although these groupings are rather rough and ready, 
they are of great use in economic analysis. The 
Classification into producers’ and consumers’ goods, 
attempted in some countries, involves more difficulty 
as many intermediate commodities have alternate 
uses, and was not attempted in this work. 


Definition and Relation to National Income Accounting 


It is generally agreed that an index of industrial 
production should measure the physical amount of 
‘*work done’’. Ideally, within the broad framework of 
the national economy, industrial production could be 
defined as the physical contribution of the industrial 
sector to net national income at constant prices. Due 
to the unavailability, for individual industries, of 
such data as depreciation and overhead expenses 
with which to adjust census statistics, it becomes 
necessary to limit ourdefinition to a more measurable 
concept. Gross national product at factor cost comes 
closestto representing the conceptinvolved incensus 
‘*value added’’ which is gross selling value of pro- 
duction (excluding indirect taxes) less value of 
materials and fuel and electricity consumed in the 
production process. GNP at factor cost is net nation- 
al income at factor cost plus depreciation. Census 
‘*value added’’ differs from this measurement in that, 
apart from certain variations in the statistical struc- 
ture, it includes the cost of such services as in- 
surance, advertising, transportation, communications, 
etc. In the compilation of the national accounts, the 
contribution of these services to GNP at factor cost 
is classified to the non-industrial sectors from which 
they originate. For instance, while insurance costs 
are part of the ‘‘value added’’ of the manufacturing 
industry as compiled by the Census of Industry, they 
are not part of the contribution of manufacturing to 
GNP at factor cost, but are assigned to the insurance 
industry. Thus the measurement of output based on 
census ‘‘value added’’ is mostly net within the in- 
dustrial sector but introduces some duplication if it 
is used as an element of gross national product. 


ihese considerations are important when the 
question of ‘‘weighting’’ the various components of 
the index arises. The weights represent the relative 
importance of each component according to a pre- 


determined measurement concept. It was decided to- 


construct the revised index of industrial production 
in such a way that it would represent as accurately 
as the availability of data would permit, the physical 
contribution of the industrial sector (mining, manu- 
facturing and electricity and gas) to gross national 
product at factor cost and at constant prices. Thus, 
when the field of direct volume measurement is 
broadened toinclude the othersectors of the economy, 
the industrial sector will become a component, net of 
duplication, within the national volume aggregate of 
gross product at factor cost. 


As described in the section ‘‘Formulae and 
Weights’’ it was possible to arrive at a figure of GNP 
at factor cost only for the major groups mining, manu- 
facturing and electricity and gas. 


Due to the absence of a breakdown, by individual 
industries, of the cost of business services, it was 
necessary, within each major group, to limit our 
measurement to ‘‘value added’’ in constant prices. 
Thus, if the aggregate index is said to represent the 
volume of GNP at factor cost, it is assumed that, 
within each major group, the quantum of ‘‘value 
added’’ moves the same as the quantum of GNP at 
factor cost, and that ‘‘value added’’ weights for indi- 
vidual industries constitute a pattern similar to that 
of GNP weights. Though it was not possible to test 
the validity of these assumptions, it is felt that they 
have some merit inasmuch as, within a large group 
such as manufacturing which contains upwards of 160 
separate industries,there is bound to be some cancel- 
ling-out of discrepancies. Although the mining and 
the electricity and gas groups comprise fewer indus- 
tries, the processes involved are more homogeneous 
than in manufacturing, and the cost of business 
services is likely to be a more constant proportion 
of value added. 


Gross and Net Output 


The question arises: ‘‘Do existing indexes actu- 
ally measure census value added in constant prices 
(i.e., the quantum of census value added)?’’. Most 
existing indexes of industrial production are con- 
structed by projecting census ‘‘value added’”’ in some 
year or group of years chosen as the base period by 
means of indicators based on gross constant dollars. 
If the index so constructed is considered a measure 
of the volume of net output or of value added, it is 
assumed that volume changes in products, materials 
and fuel and electricity have been identical. Doubt- 
less, there are some industries to which this as- 
sumption can be broadly applied. However, experi- 
ence has proven that for the majority of industries 
there occur significant variations over a period of 
years between output and input, variations that in 
some cases may be termed considerable. 


There are a number of factors which influence the 
level of net output (final products less input of ma- 
terials and fuel) as distinct from that of gross. 
Vertical integration of the manufacturing process, 
which occurs more often in industries turning out 
highly processed goods, is an important influence. 
A firm producing cotton cloth, for instance, may de- 
cide to make its own yarn from the raw fibre, instead 
of buying it from yarn manufacturers. The measure- 
ment of cloth output will not reveal this increased 
fabrication. Again, a beet sugar manufacturer may 
install machinery that permits him to extract a greater 
proportion of sugar per pound of beets. Although the 
index based on sugar production will reflect an in- 
crease in output, it will understate the increase in 
net output since inadequate account is taken of the 
proportionate gain in processing. 


A more common occurrence is where an industry 
making a variety of products shifts some of its pro- 
duction to goods requiring a higher or lower degree 
of fabrication. In the meat-packing industry, for 
instance, the production of canned and cured meats 
in recent years has increased greatly in comparison 
with that of fresh meats, which require less fabri- 
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cation. Here again, the measurement of gross output 
will reveal some gain, but not in sufficient propor- 
tions. 

It must be noted, however, that the degree of 
divergence between net and gross output depends 
frequently on the numberof different products included 
in census industry classifications. The finer the in- 
dustrial breakdown the more accurately will shifts in 
production be reflected in a composite gross index. 
In the example cited, for instance, if a separate 
census industry classification for canned meats had 
been available,a net value-weighted composite gross 
index of the two sections (i.e.fresh meats and canned 
and cured meats) would have been much closer to the 


corresponding net index which isthe desired measure, 


As this breakdown was not available, it was neces- 
sary, in the products index, to base the relative 
importance of each section on gross value. Gross 
value weights, in this instance, are not proportional 
to ‘‘value added’’ weights and the shift in output to 
canned and cured meats contributed to the marked 
difference between the gross and net production 
indexes. It is thus often impossible to obtain these 
finer breakdowns as a great number of establishments 
produce a variety of goods requiring varying degrees 
of fabrication. But in cases where the industry classi- 
fication covers a wide field of operations and the 
construction of a net index is not possible, it is 
advisable to attempt a finer breakdown. In the Cana- 
dian Census of Industry, for instance, the industry 
‘‘Blectrical Apparatus and Supplies’’ was recently 
divided into five sub-industries. Thus each section 
will have a Separate ‘‘net value’’ weight instead of 
a weight based on gross value. The resulting com- 
posite index for this group of industries will thus be 
closer to ‘‘net’’ output, even though the index for 
each section is based on gross production. 


Unfortunately, for most. countries, the data neces- 
sary to measure net output are not available. To 
measure movements of physical net output requires 
both quantities and values for products, materials 
used and fuel and electricity consumed. Canada is 
fortunate in having an annual Census of Industry in 
which, for the majority of industries, statistics on 
volume and value of all three factors are collected. 
The Business Statistics Section of the Bureau, there- 
fore, proceeded to construct, as far as available data 
would permit,an annual index of the ‘‘net’’ volume of 
manufacturing production for the period 1935 to 1947. 
The method used was similar to that adopted by 
Dr. R.C. Geary and Solomon Fabricant in their re- 
search on the subject. It consisted of subtracting 
from the volume aggregates of production the volume 
aggregates of materials and fuel and electricity. This 
procedure eliminates duplication,as double-counting, 
appearing bothin products and materials, is cancelled 
out. It was not possible to obtain direct measures of 
net output for all manufacturing industries. The out- 
put of many industries is not measurable in quanti- 
tative terms, and the data for some others were not 
found suitable. A high degree of accuracy in the data 
reported is essential, especially for industries with 
a high input-output ratio. Here, the net aggregate is 
very sensitive to even small errors in either products 
or materials. 


Annual indexes of net output were computed for 
56 Canadian industries which accounted for nearly 
50 per cent of the total net value of manufacturing 
production in 1947. Non-durable industries made up 
40 per cent of the total, while durables, which are 
more difficult to measure quantitatively, accounted 
for 10 per cent. In 1943, during the peak of wartime 
activity, the composite net output index for the 56 
industries was four per cent higher than the gross. 
In 1947 the difference had narrowed to 2.5 per cent. 
In the latter year, the net index was higher in 30 
cases and lower in 26. 


While, on balance, these results do not appear 
overly significant, the differences between net and 
gross output for individual industries and for certain 
groups of industries is often considerable. Usually, 
the gap is greater in those industries with a high 
input-output ratio such as meat-packing, dairy prod- 
ucts and flour and feed milling, where even relatively 
slight changes in integration or in the composition of 
production are magnified when a net measure is com- 
puted. An example is the butter and cheese industry, 
the main products of which are butter, cheese and ice 
cream. This industry has a very high input-output 
ratio, materials and fuel accounting for about 84% of 
the gross value of production. Because of the homo- 
geneity of products and materials, it was possible to 
obtain a rough measure of value added for each of the 
principal products. During the base period the value 
of milk and cream used in the production of butter 
accounted for 89% of the selling value; milk require- 
ments for the cheese produced also amounted to about 
89% of the value of production, while the ingredients 
for ice cream and ice cream mix only accounted for 
approximately 44% of their selling value. Thus, the 
value added per unit of output was much greater for 
ice cream than for either butter or cheese. indeed, if 
a hypothetical industry made up of these three items 
alone were constructed, the value added weights in 
the base period would be distributed roughly as 
follows: butter 54%; cheese 15%; and ice cream 31%. 
If, however, the relative importance of each product 
were established from its gross selling value in the 
base period, as is the case in most existing indexes, 
the weights would then be apportioned in this way: 
butter 73%; cheese 19%; and ice cream, only 8%. 


In other words, on a gross basis the true weight 
of ice cream is greatly understated, while that of 
butter is exaggerated. This, of course, would have 
little or no effect if the output of the three products 
showed the same proportionate increase or varied 
little. But, as actually happened, ice cream output in 
1947 was 168% greater than in the base years 1935- 
39, while the production of butter and cheese rose 
only 15% and 3% respectively. Measured on a gross 
basis then, the effect of the large increase in the 
Output of ice cream on the total index was consider- 
ably reduced. As a matter of fact, if gross and net 
indexes are computed for 1947 for the three products, 
the gross index is 125 and the net index 151, or 21% 
higher. 

It is readily admitted that this industry is an ex- 
ception and that not all gross measures will compare 
So unfavourably with net output. While it is not possi- 
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ble as in the above example to determine with accu- 
racy for all industries the influence of each item of 
production on net output, analysis of some of the 
other industries supports the conclusion that signifi- 
cant discrepancies do exist. In the tobacco products 
industry, the proportionately greater increase in the 
production of cigarettes as compared with smoking 
tobacco contributed to a greater ratio of net output to 
gross output. In 1947 the former was 6% higher. 
A similar situation was observed in the brewing in- 
dustry. The production of bottled beer advanced more 
rapidly than that of bulk beer, a product with a lower 
work content. 


Not all industries, however, show a higher net 
output figure. Some, like the flour and feed milling 
industry, show an opposite trend. Here, gross output 
was consistently higher than net for the period cov- 
ered. To a certain extent the difference was due to 
a progressively growing production of a cheaper 
quality of flour while the proportion to total flour out- 
put of the better grades was dropping. Changes in 
the composition of production as between flour and 
other products made in the industry also contributed 
to the divergence. The gross output of this industry 
in 1947 was 18 per cent higher than the net. 


There are other factors which may have had an 
influence on the level of net output, such as changes 
in vertical integration, more efficient handling of ma- 
terials and fuel, changes in the nature or types of 
ingredients accompanying changes in the ‘‘product 
mix’’, changes in the yield of materials consumed 
due to technological advances. It is not now possible 
to assess the ultimate effect of these factors on net 
volume of production. There can be little doubt that 
theyresulted in some modification. However, it seems 
evident that at least for industries with a high input- 
output ratio, shifts in the type of products fabricated 
was the main influence. It is impossible, of course, 
from available statistics, to measure the net effect 
on industrial efficiency of these shifts in the content 
of production. A closer appraisal could be obtained 
if true net output or contribution to net national 
income could be measured directly. A higher net out- 
put as computed with Census of Industry data may 
have been obtained at the expense of greater capital 
investment or higher outlays for advertising for in- 
stance. 


It is not possible to apply the net volume concept 
to the index of industrial production on a monthly 
basis. The necessary information is only available 
annually and then only after a lag of one year or so. 
However, indexes based on net output can serve as 
bench-marks forthe monthly series which are used for 
interpolation and projection. It is not likely that, in 
normal times, differences between net and gross out- 
put will be important over a period of a year or two. 


Due also to the considerable disparities that are 
caused by shifts in the content of production, more 
attention should be devoted to proper weighting within 
industries where a variety of series with suspected 
differences in values added per unit of output are 
used to measure monthly fluctuations. It was possi- 
ble, for instance, in the revised monthly index, to 
estimate value added weights for the various com- 
modities used to measure the volume of production 
in the butter and cheese and flour and feed milling 
industries. This resulted in a much closer approxi- 
mation to annual netoutputlevels for theseindustries 
than if weights based on gross selling values had 
been used. 


Formulae and Weights 
(a) Formulae Used. 


The formulae used in all computations of the 
new index are of the base-weighted Laspeyres type. 
In constructing individual industry indexes from 
annual Census of Industry data, the form was that of 
a relative of aggregates in which unit values at the 
plant during the period chosen as the base were used 
to fix the relative importance of each item. The alge- 
braic expression is 2qi po where qi and qo repre- 

2 do Po 
sent the physical volume of a commodity in a given 
period and in the reference-base period respectively 
and po represents the value per unit of each com- 
modity in the weight-base period?. 


In combining individual industry indexes into 
major groups and sub-groups, the form adopted was 
that of an arithmetic average of relatives in which 
value added in the weight-base period (gross value 
less materials and fuel and electricity used) was 
used to represent the relative importance of each 


industry. This formula is 2[W qi]where W = do Po 
do Xo po 
and qi is the index of production for each industry. 


do 

The value added of each industry in the weight-base 
period is represented by do po while qo po re- 
presents the sum in the weight base period of the 
values added of the group of industries being com- 
bined so that 2W equals unity. This formis also used 
in the computation of the monthly index of industrial 
production. 


It is readily apparent that the two formulae shown 
above are identical. However, the average of relatives 
form offers considerable advantage in computation 
and in the adaptability of the components for pur- 
poses of interpretation and analysis. The figures 
show the exact contribution of each component series 
in terms of points in the totalindex and can be easily 
combined into any desired composite. 


1. For ease of interpretation and analysis it is generally preferable that the year chosen for the weight base be also 
the reference base. However this is not a hard and fast rule. If it is found convenient, a weight-base different from the 
comparison base can be adopted. For instance, if the year 1949 were chosen as a weight base appropriate for post-war 
comparisons, and the post-war index, based on 1949, were linked to the index representing the pre-war and war periods on 
the weight reference-base of 1935-39, the latter may be retained as the reference base, although the weights in the current 
period would be based on 1949. Again, the reference base may be changed without changing the weight base. Here the pro- 
cess is more mechanical; given the series on the weight-base as 100, all that is done is to divide through by the value of 


the index in the selected comparison base. 
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We now turn again to the formula used in the 
computation of individual industry indexes. In the 
construction of the ‘‘net volume of output’’ indexes 
the formula is as follows: 

2Q1- Fon dq Do 

2LQo Po Zee Do 
in which Q and P stand for the quantities and unit 
values of final products and q and p stand for the 
quantities and unit values of materials and fuel and 
electricity consumed in the production process. The 
resulting ‘‘net’’ aggregates of both numerator and 
denominator have, of course, the same base-weight 
characteristics as each of the components. 


There are other formulae that can be used in the 
construction of production indexes.The current-weight- 
ed Paasche type index in which unit values added or 
unit values in any given year are assigned as weights 
reflects the relative importance of the components in 
the ‘‘current’’ year. Thus, a different set of weights 
enters into every comparison, and theoretically, the 
formula is only good for comparison between the cur- 
rent year and another year chosen as the base. This 
formula in its relative of aggregates form is 2%qi p1 

2do D1 
and in its average of relatives form is ] in 


do 
x w ae] 
qi pi and go is the reciprocal of the 
2qi pl qi 
index of production for each industry or for each 
product. 


which W = 


In the Laspeyres formula,the use of fixed weights 
throughout a period of years has the effect of retain- 
ing the industrial structure which existed in the 
weight-base period. It might be argued that such a 
structure almost immediately becomes out of date, as 
the relationship of individual products within indus- 
tries orof individual industries within broader groups 
is constantly shifting. Usually these shifts are due 
mostly to increases or decreases in the actual quan- 
tities of goods produced and the index, of course, 
fully reflects changes in the volume of output. But 
the assumption inherent in the use of the Laspeyres- 
type formula is that values added or values per unit 
of output show no change, or change by the same pro- 
portion. That relative changes in unitvalues do occur 
is readily admitted, and it is also probable that the 
distortion caused by these changes could assume 
some significance over an extended period of years. 
The Paasche-type formula is based on a current 
weight structure but involves an excessive volume 
of work and tends to distort comparisons between 
years other than the base and weight years. Changes 
due to variations in unit values or values added are 
likely to be of little importance over a short term of 
years, and there is little doubt that the Laspeyres 
formula is the most practical and easily-understood 
for current series of industrial production. Although 
Subject to certain mathematical aberration it re- 
presents a simple concept which permits comparisons 
between any years of the period covered. 
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Where the index covers an extended period of 
time, however, some adjustment is necessary to allow 
for changes in the weight structure. An example of 
such changes through time is the disturbance in the 
price structure that usually follows the introduction 
of new products. When radios first appeared on the 
market, for instance, their price was relatively high. 
As the market expanded, mass production and new 
techniques made possible reductions in prices and 
in unit net values. Thus, the importance of each 
radio receiving set was much less relative to other 
products in 1950 than it was in 1928. These comments 
emphasize what is frequently called the ‘‘Index 
Number Problem’’ which is the problem of choosing 
the correct weighting system. The weights should be 
changed whenever they have altered to such an extent 
that the current month-to-month and year-to-year 
changes of the index as well as the level over the 
base period are affected. A greater latitude can be 
allowed in historical comparisons such as pre-war, 
post-war comparisons, because the analytical uses 
of such comparisons would not normally require abso- 
lute accuracy. That is to say, the same analytical 
conclusions might be drawn whether the indexes were 
exact or approximate. On the other hand, the current 
movements are subject to much closer scrutiny. For 
these reasons a new post-war weighting system for 
the index of industrial production is being developed. 


(b) Base Period 


The present revision of the index does not 
incorporate new post-war weights for individual in- 
dustries; at the time the revision was inaugurated, 
the census of industry results for 1947 were the 
latest available, and it was not felt that 1947 was 
a Suitable year on which to base a weighting pattern. 
Prices were still undergoing strong shifts as a result 
of decontrol and price relationships were bound to be 
disrupted. It has been agreed that the calendar year 
1949 is the most satisfactory general post-war refer- 
ence periad for Bureau index numbers. In selecting 
a base period it is preferable to choose a single year 
rather than a compromise of several years. Apart from 
the extra work involved in averaging, it is difficult 
to describe exactly the effects of the weighting pat- 
tern in an index with a broad base. On the other hand, 
if a single year is chosen, conditions prevalent at 
the time of weighting are easier to define and to 
analyze. The general public will also find it easier 
to relate a certain level of production to, say, 1949 
than to 1947-1949. The next revision of the pro- 
duction index will incorporate the new base both as 
a reference base and a weight base. 


(c) Industry Weights 


The new index of industrial production herein 
presented is based on a 1935-1939 industrial weight- 
ing pattern’, That is, within each main division of 


1. AS explained in a later section, the weights within individual industries were changed in several instances in 


order to allow for new products and different classifications. 
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the index, the relative importance of each census 
industry is fixed according to the average census 
‘‘value added’’ during these five years. In order to 
test the validity of the weighting system at the in- 
dustry level in the post-war period, a computation 
was made whereby the volume index of each manu- 
facturing industry on the pre-war base was expressed 
in 1935-1939 as an index with a 1947 reference base 


and weighted with 1947 weights according to the 
census value added figures for each industryin 1947. 
The indexes for total manufacturing and its main 
components were thus computed for the period 1935- 
1939 on a 1947 base. The percentage increase, be- 
tween 1935-1939 and 1947, could now be compared, 
using 1947 weights with that using 1935-1939 weights. 
The results are shown in Table I. 


TABLE 1. Effect of Change in Industry Weights 
Manufacturing Industries 


Weights 


Group 


1935-39 1947 
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Mextiles (ex Clowning). csctoeec cet ccckdsceccs 
Clothing (Textile and Fur) ................ 
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Printing and Publishing ..00. 
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Transportation Equipment .................... 
Non-ferrous Metal Products .................- 
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It will be noted that the base-weighted index is 
higher by 2.4 per cent than the index based on 1947 
weights. This is characteristic of base-weighted pro- 
duction indexes. Rapid gains in output in new or 
expanding industries are usually accompanied by 
declines in relative prices or relative values added 
per unit of output. This results in an upward bias in 
Laspeyres-type indexes when these are viewed in 
the light of results based on a more up-to-date weight- 
ing pattern. When lower relative values added are 
applied to the higher volume indicators of expanding 
industries in a currently-weighted index their influ- 
ence on the total aggregate is somewhat mitigated, 
thereby tending to lower the combined index. Thus, 
while the net volume index of rubber products in 
1947, at 231, was considerably higher than the all- 
manufacturing index of 208 the relative importance 
of the industry, based on census value added, dropped 
from 2.8 per cent of total manufacturing in the period 
1935-1939 to 2.6 per cent in 1947. The same obser- 
vations can also be applied to the movements of in- 
dustries within industry groups and of individual 
products within industries. There are exceptions, of 
course, which offset to a certain extent the effects 
of these general trends. For instance, the paper prod- 
ucts group index in 1947 had risen to about the same 
level as total manufacturing, yet its relationship to 
the other industrial groups as indicated by census 
value added advanced from 8.7 per cent in 1935-1939 
to 10.4 per cent in 1947. Thus its value added per 
unit of outputhad gained significantly over the period. 
Similarly, although the volume of output of transpor- 
tation equipment had increased considerably more 
than the average, unit value added nevertheless 
showed a fair advance. On balance, it was felt that 
the difference in the total manufacturing index of 2.4 
per cent resulting from the use of the 1947 weighting 
pattern was not large enough to warrant a change in 
the weighting system in 1947. The use of one of the 
so-called ‘‘cross-weight’’ formulae such asthe Fisher 
‘‘Ideal’’ or the Marshall-Edgeworth would have re- 
sulted in a difference of only a little more than one 
per cent and this is well within the limits of reason- 
able accuracy in indexes of this type. 


It is emphasized, however, that this study of the 
influence of current weights on the index, was made 
at the industry level. The results do not reflect 
variations in unit values of individual commodities 
within industries. Thus, the index of the rubber prod- 
ucts industry based on 1947 commodity weights may 
well be different from the base-weighted index shown 
in the table. However,the products indexes of several 
industries in the foods group were tested at the com- 
modity level, and only minor differences were re- 
vealed. It is admitted that these tests are only repre- 
sentative of one group in the manufacturing sector, 
and that it is possible that significant differences 
could be brought to light in other industries, but it is 
also likely that there would be some offsetting as 
occurred in relationships at the industry level. As 
indicated above, the decision not to consider 1947 


weights in the construction of the index, was also 
influenced by the fact that Canadian price relation- 
ships in that year were not considered sufficiently 
representative of the post-war period. It is felt that 
1949 will offer a much superior base for a change in 
weights, and the problem of linking the present index 
with that using the 1949 weights will be considered 
at the time of the next revision covering the post-war 
period!. From then on, in line with the recommen- 
dation of the Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
the weighting system will be thoroughly reviewed 
every five years. At the time of each review, a de- 
cision will be made as to the desirability of chang- 
ing the weight base. 


(d) Major Group Weights 


While it was necessary, due to the unavaila- 
bility of data, to confine the measurement concept to 
that of census ‘‘value added’’ within each of the 
three principal sectors of the index, it was found 
possible to refine it to ‘‘gross national product at 
factor cost’’ at the main division level, as indicated 
previously, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the UN Statistical Office. From the breakdown, by 
main industrial groups, of Canada’s national income 
statistics, the contribution to GNP at factor cost of 
mining, manufacturing and electricity and gas was 
estimated in the 1935-1939 weight-base period. Care 
was taken to assure as much comparability as possi- 
ble in classification with industrial divisions of the 
Census of Industry, from which the basic data for 
the index were obtained. Census principal statistics 
are compiled on an establishment basis, i.e., each 
unit of a company is treated as a separate entity and 
Classified to the industry in which it operates. A 
company may own several establishments which are 
classified to different industrial divisions. In national 
income accounting, salaries, wages and supplemen- 
tary labour income and income of unincorporated 
business are compiled on an establishment basis, 
and as such, their classification follows that of the 
Census of Industry. Corporation profits, other invest- 
ment income and depreciation, on the other hand, 
necessarily are classified on a company basis. It 
would be extremely difficult to get an accurate break- 
down of these factors for multi-unit companies on a 
Dlant-by-plant basis. No difficulty arises if the dif- 
ferent establishments operate within a single field, 
e.g., manufacturing, aS we are concerned only in allo- 
cating GNP at the major group level. Several large 
companies, however, cross these major group lines. 
Many pulp and paper firms, for instance, operate their 
own logging establishments. In the Standard Industrial 
Classification the latter are classified to forestry. 
As statistics on profits, investment income and de- 
preciation are available only on a company basis, 
that portion of these factors which originates in 
forestry is included in the manufacturing sector where 
these companies are classified. Similarly the profits, 
investment income and depreciation data of several 
major mining companies which operate smelting and 


1. As the effect of changing weights at the individual item level will then be known, the use of cross-weights(an 
average of the 1935-1939 and the 1949 weights) in linking the present index with the 1949-weighted index in a year of 


overlap will be given serious consideration. 
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refining establishments in the manufacturing sector 
are assigned in total to the mining division. It was 
thus necessary to find some means of pro-rating these 
factors over the industrial groups affected. Admit- 
tedly, no known statistical procedure will result in 
absolute accuracy in this adjustment, but we are 
concerned here mainly in obtaining a classification 
which reflects a truer breakdown of industrial activi- 
ty. As the breakdown by establishments of salaries 
and wages for those companies which cross industri- 
al group lines was available, it was possible to allo- 
cate roughly the profits of these firms to their re- 
spective industrial groups according to the distri- 
bution of salaries and wages. The amounts of ‘‘other 
investment income’’ involved were negligible and no 
adjustment was attempted. Depreciation was allo- 
cated on an arbitrary basis, the bulk (90%) being 
assigned to the manufacturing sector as it is applied 
mainly to plant and equipment which are of relatively 
minor importance in primary operations. Although the 
resultant figures are rough approximations, they 


contribute a relatively minor proportion to GNP at 
factor cost of the industries concerned, and they are 
no doubt nearer the desired breakdowns than the un- 
adjusted figures. 


It was possible in this way to obtain GNP at 
factor cost weights for the main groups mining, manu- 
facturing and electricity and gas. Within each sector, 
these weights were, in turn, allocated to individual 
industry groups and then industries according to 
census ‘‘value added’’. Within those industries for 
which only ‘‘gross volume’’ indexes could be con- 
structed, census value added was allocated, implicit- 
ly, to individual items according to their gross value, 
as it is not possible, except in rare cases, to assign 
value added directly to each product of an industry. 
In industries for which ‘‘net volume’’ indexes were 
constructed, the results approximate those which 
would have been obtained if values added had been 
used as weights for the industries’ products. 


Table II. Industrial Production 
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The process of subtracting, in total, materials 
and fuel in constant dollars from gross value in 
constant dollars gives the same result as if individu- 
alvalues added in constant dollars had been summed. 
The difference between this method and that of ap- 
plying fixed ‘‘value added’’ weights (if these were 
available) to individual products is that the weight- 
ing pattern in the latter method would be that of the 
base period and would not reflect any changes in the 
amount of processing (e.g., changes in integration) in 
Subsequent years. It would, however, reflect shifts 
in the composition of production more accurately than 
by using value weights. 


The ideal, of course, would be a weighting system 
based on GNP at factor cost for each individual in- 
dustry. At the moment, this is not possible. Research, 
however, will be directed towards obtaining a finer 
industrial breakdown of GNP, at least to the industry 
group level, i.e., foods and beverages, clothing, etc. 
Meanwhile, the present set-up, although approximate, 
is not believed to distort seriously the movement or 
the level of the overall index. 


Other General Problems and Limitations 
(a) Changes in Quality 


A deficiency characteristic of production in- 
dexes is their failure to reflect changes in quality. 
Many manufactured products, over the years, have 
been improved as a result of continuing research and 
invention. A 1951 radio receiving set, for instance, 
has a wider range, a clearer, smoother tone and 
generally is a better instrument than it was in 1925 
when radios were first produced in Canada. Similarly, 
automobiles have improved considerably in design 
and performance over the years. To the extent that 
these trends have developed, the production index 
will have a downward bias,as thereis no satisfactory 
statistical procedure of accounting for these intrinsic 
changes in quality. 


(b) Census Classifications 


Another problem closely allied to that of 
qualityis the lackof sufficient detailin many Census 
of Industry classifications. Commodities are often 
combined into broad classes such as refrigerators, 
men’s suits, etc.,despite the fact that many different 
types, sizes and qualities of these goods are pro- 
duced. It would be quite impossible, of course, to 
collect quantity data on every specification pertaining 
to the great mass of commodities turned out by manu- 
facturing concerns. No problem would exist ifit could 
be assumed that the relative proportions, within such 
classes of goods, of different types, sizes, etc., 
remained constant over the period covered by the 
index. However, consumers’ tastes and habits change 
over the years, and manufacturers are governed ac- 
cordingly. Indexes based on heterogeneous groups of 
products would ignore these variations. If, for in- 
stance,the proportion of the smaller type of domestic 
refrigerators has risen over the period, then the 
quality of the group ‘‘refrigerators’’ may be said to 
have declined. The best approach to solving this 


problem is through the use of appropriate price in- 
dexes. Changes in specification are usually reflected 
in value totals; if such a total is deflated by a price 
index based on a definite specification of the item 
in question, the resulting aggregate will reveal the 
true change in physical output. The assumption im- 
plicit in this procedure is that prices of all specified 
types of the product move in the same way and that 
price levels reflect differences in specification. This 
assumption is safe enough in normal times and over 
a reasonable span of years. The difficulty is in ob- 
taining appropriate price indexes based on sufficient 
detail. Most existing price indexes fail to take ac- 
count of the more complex products of industry, and 
are based on prices at the wholesale or retail level 
thus often reflecting variations in the rate of mark-up. 
In the revised index, where it was apparent that 
inaccuracies would have resulted from incorporating 
broad classifications, quantities were ignored and 
recorded values were deflated with proper price or 
unit value data, when these were available. For the 
majority of industries, however, there was sufficient 
census detail to support the assumption that no 
serious error in the overall index resulted from the 
above-mentioned difficulty. This does not preclude 
the desirability of improving present commodity data 
in census of industry returns. The indexes for several 
industries would have been more accurate if more 
detailed breakdowns had been available. In several 
industries, finer breakdowns of commodities were 
introduced from time to time during the periodcovered 
by the index. Advantage was taken of those improve- 
ments in census schedules in the construction of the 
index,even though it meant changing the weight-base 
within those particular industries and linking the 
Subsequent levels to those of the previous period. 
The distortion introduced by this procedure is likely 
to be less serious than that of continuing to base the 
indexes on the movements of heterogeneous groups 
of commodities, especially in periods where there 
occurred significant shifts in the nature of the com- 
ponents of these groups. 


(c) Changes in Coverage 


A limitation common to mostindexes of physi- 
cal output is the lack of complete coverage either for 
individual industries or for groups of industries. 
Except in rare cases, industrial census returns do 
not cover all of the products of an industry. Some of 
these commodities either cannot be measured quanti- 
tatively or,taken singly,are of such minor importance 
that no separate information is requested. These are 
usually included in a ‘‘miscellaneous’’ section and 
values only are recorded. The use of prices or unit 
values again presents itself as a solution to the 
problem. If prices or appropriate unit values are a- 
vailable for an adequate proportion of the products of 
an industry,it can be reasonably assumed that prices 
of the remaining products move approximately in the 
same way. Thus, by deflating the value of the un- 
represented products with price data derived from 
recorded commodities,.the effect of total coverage is 
obtained. It is generally agreed that this procedure 
is more valid than to assume that changes in the 
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volume of reported commodities represent changes in 
the volume of all commodities. The proportion of 
represented commodities is often subject to wide 
variations due to the introduction of new products for 
which no comparable data are available in the base 
period or to changes in the number of items for which 
information is requested in census questionnaires. 

It is a characteristic of the fixed-weight formula 
used that only by dividing the given value of pro- 
duction by acurrently-weighted (Paasche) price index 
will the desired base-weighted aggregate (Qi Po) be 
obtained. The algebraic operation is as follows: 
~Q1 Pi + 2P1 Qi = ZQi Po, in which 2Q:1 P1 

2Po Q1 
represents the total current value of production of 
any given industry and 2P1 Q1 represents the 
2Po Qi 
Paasche-type price index of all the commodities or 
of a representative number of commodities in the 
same industry. In the actual construction of the in- 
dexes, a short-cut method, the so-called ‘‘coverage- 
adjustment’’ technique, was utilized. This consists 
in dividing the aggregate in constant prices of the 
represented products of an industry by the ratio of 
the current value of represented products to the total 
current value of the industry. This has the same 
effectas dividing thetotalcurrent value by a Paasche- 
type unit-value index based on the represented com- 
modities, as follows: 
Dai Po. 2.01 pico 201 Pi. 2q1 pi 
2>Q1 Pi 21 Do 
in which 2q1i po represents the aggregate in con- 


stant prices of the represented products of the in- 
dustry, >qi pi the current value of the represented 
products, 2Q1 P1 the total current value of the in- 
dustry and 2qi pi the Paasche-type unit value 
241 Do 
index of the represented products of the industry. 
The decision was taken, however, not to use the 
‘‘coverage adjustment’’ procedure when, in general, 
the proportion of represented products was less than 
50 per cent of the total value of production in any 
particular industry. In such circumstances, the as- 
sumption inherent in the use of prices becomes in- 
creasingly subject to error. The measurement of 
materials used deserves special mention in this con- 
nection. In the construction of ‘‘net volume’’ indexes, 
and for certain industries where quantity data on 
commodities were deficient or not available, it was 
necessary to measure the volume of materials used, 
and, consequently, to adjust for unrepresented ma- 
terials. As these materials originate in many different 
industries, in other sectors of production and even 
in other countries, they are subject to varying eco- 
nomic forces. The assumption that a fifty per cent 
representation is sufficient to measure price move- 
ments in these cases can be highly questionable. 
Generally, a much higher coverage is required, de- 
pending on the nature and origin of the unrepresented 
commodities. Fortunately, as the following table 
indicates, the annual indexes presented herein were 
based, in the majority of cases, on a high coverage. 
No serious discrepancies are likely to have occurred 
from the use of the ‘‘coverage adjustment’’. 


Table Ill. Industry Coverage Ratios! 1935-1939 and 1947 
Manufacturing Industries 
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Average coverage of all 
industries represented: 
1935-1939 — 94.1 

1947 — 92.3 


industries represented: 
1935-1939 — 89.3 
1947 — 86.5 


Average coverage as a 
proportion of value added: 


Average coverage aS a 
proportion of total value added: 


1935-1939 — 96.2 x 86.7 = 83.4 | 1935-1939 — 89.3 x 61.8 = 55.2 11935-1939 — 94.1 x 76.9 = 72.4 


19 47 — 94.8 x 95.0 =90.1 


1. In recording coverage ratios for use in this table, ratios for 


indicator. 


1947 — 86.5 x 51.5 = 44.5 1947 — 92.3. x:75.7 S162,.9 


products or materials were used, depending on type of 


In cases where ‘‘net’’ aggregates were constructed, the coverage ratio of the products component only was used. 
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(d) Inventory Changes 


The problem of inventory changes, relative to 
output, of goods in process, did not cause great diffi- 
culty in the construction of the annual indexes. For 
many industries this consideration has little or no 
importance as the manufacturing process is of rela- 
tively short duration. For industries, however, such 
as shipbuilding, aircraft, railway rolling stock and 
structural steel, the stock-piling problem is signifi- 
cant. Information on the value of goods in process 
for these industries was recorded in industrialcensus 
returns, and, where it was possible to use production 
data in constructing the indexes, adjustments were 
made to the value of completions to account for any 
changes in the amountof work in process. In the case 
of the monthly index, however, sufficient information 
to overcome this difficulty is usually not available, 
and, where serious discrepancies would occur, series 
otherthan completions must be sought. An adjustment 
for changes in finished goods inventories was made 
for only one industry, meat packing, for which it is 
definitely known that plants report shipments, not 
production. 


(e) Variations in Business Fiscal Years 


Variations in the period covered by individual 
plant returns were necessarily ignored. It has been 
estimated that about 85 per cent of Canadian manu- 
facturing firms report their annual data to the Bureau 
on a calendar-year basis. The operations of the re- 
maining 15 per cent are on a fiscal-year basis, but 
as long as they report consistently from year to year 
and that the statistics on employment, earnings, pro- 
duction and materials relate to the same twelve- 
month period, no double-counting will materialize. No 
attempt was made to adjustfor possible discrepancies 
in the absolute level of output in any one year which 
may have arisen from this practice. 


Types of Indicator 
(a) Net Output 


As the desired measure for individual indus- 
tries is one which reflects the physical amount of 
‘*work done’’,the choice of indicator will necessarily 
be based on its ability to represent this concept. 


The indicator which comes closest to measuring 
this ideal, is of course, the volume of net output. As 
it is only possible to compute such series on an 
annual basis, and then only for a certain number of 
industries, it becomes necessary to construct alter- 
native relatives for use in the monthly index and in 
some sectors of the more comprehensive annual 
benchmark series. 


.0) wross Output 


In the absence of net output data the first al- 
ternative was the volume of gross output or final 
products of an industry. When this indicator is used, 
however, certain considerations must be kept in 
mind. One difficulty, of course, concerns changes 
in the amount of processing applied to raw materials 


and was discussed previously. Where the ‘‘gross’’ 
indicator was actuaJly used to represent work done, 
care was taken to check carefully for any changes 
in processing, and it was possible in several 
instances to make adjustments, either by changing 
the relative importance of a particular product which 
differed considerably in work-:content or by sub- 
dividing the industry into groups of firms producing 
commodities requiring roughly the same amount of 
fabrication. These separate groups were then indi- 
vidually weighted with their respective values 
added, thus obtaining a result which more closely 
approximated net output. Another problem which 
arose in a few industries was that of changes in 
the amount of duplication. Wherever there appeared 
evidence that the products of some firms were 
Subsequently used as materials by other firms in 
the same industry, the data were examined for any 
signs of disturbance in the normal flow of the 
commodities affected. In the industries most seri- 
ously affected by the duplication problem, such as 
wire products, primary iron and steel, fertilizers, 
etc., it was possible to construct ‘‘net output’’ 
aggregates, and the problem was solved auto- 
matically. 


(c) Materials Used 


When production data were not available or 
proved deficient, the third choice as an indicator 
of net output was the volume of materials consumed. 
In most cases, materials are less reliable than 
products, and except where one or two homogeneous 
materials constitute the bulk of materials used, they 
should be used as sparingly as possible. The same 
care, of course, had to be exercised, as in the case 
of products, in checking for changes in the amount 
of processing. In some cases, when several materials 
were involved, it was necessary to make adjustments 
for basic changes in the nature of materials used: 
during the war, for instance, because of shortages 
or shipping difficulties, producers in a few industries 
had to resort to substitutions. If changes in the 
amount of fabrication, the degree of integration or in 
the composition of production result in changes in 
the ratio of net output to gross output, the index 
based on final products will always be closer to net 
output than an index based on materials. 


(d) Man-Hours 


For some industries, the only direct means of 
approximating work done was through man-hours 
worked. This indicator, of course, has to be used 
more frequently in the monthly series, as the col- 
lection of current data is necessarily limited to the 
more important series. But even at annual incervals, 
labour input series represent the only approach to 
a measure of output for such industries as furniture, 
machinery, automobile parts, the products of which 
are so numerous and heterogeneous that they cannot 
be classified and compiled in significant physical 
units of measurement. One advantage of labour 
series is that they relate fairly closely to actual 
work done. The main disadvantage is that they do 
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not reflect any changes in output per man-hour, or 
the so-called ‘‘labour productivity’’. The problem 
is further complicated in that it is not possible to 
measure directly changes in productivity without 
the very data on physical output which necessitated 
the use of man-hours in the first place. A tentative 
solution is to apply to unadjusted man-hour series 
productivity changes in allied industries where 
information exists to calculate such changes. In the 
present revision of the index this was not attempted. 
Census of Industry data were used in the con- 
struction of the benchmark data up to 1947. This 
period covers the war years and the immediate 
postwar years. Industrial designs and manufacturing 
processes were altered greatly to meet the needs 
and specifications of the armed forces, and, subse- 
quently many industries were affected by the 
problems of conversion to peace-time production. In 
addition, the economic forces which normally affect 
the supply and demand for labour were disrupted 
during the war: fear of labour shortages in vital 
defence industries often led to hoarding practices 
with the result that while some areas of production 
were desperately short of manpower, others actually 
enjoyed a surplus for short periods. These conditions 
and disturbances led to sharp variations in produc- 
tivity and it was precisely in those heavy processing 
industries most affected by war requirements that 
the use of man-hour data was concentrated. To 
assume, for example, that output per man-hour 
changes in primary iron and steel or iron castings 
could be applied to the industries mainly occupied 
in turning out guns or machining shells did not 
appear reasonable in view ot the fact that while 
the organization of the former industries was not 
seriously affected, the latter were obliged to alter 
greatly their processes and lay-outs. In addition 
many new firms entered the field, thus further 
disrupting the relationship between labour input and 
output. It was decided that more accurate results 
would be obtained during this period if each of these 
industries were analyzed separately. In a number of 
cases, such as in aircraft and shipbuilding, it was 
possible to compute rough labour input-output 
relationships from production and man-hour data 
for those firms which fabricated standardized units 
in quantity and to apply these ratios to the man-hour 
figures of the other establishments in the same 
industry. Where assumptions as to these relation- 
ships did not appear feasible or where there was 
insufficient data to construct productivity ratios, 
man-hours were used without adjustment. In some 
industries the levels so obtained agreed roughly 
with other series such as low-coverage product or 
material aggregates, and this imparted a certain 
degree of confidence to the man-hour indicator. 
In any case the industries so treated account for 
a relatively minor proportion of total industrial 
production and it is felt that the lack of adjustment 
for productivity changes in these industries does 
not seriously affect the level or the movement of 
the overall annual index. 


Now that industrial plants have been more or 
less converted to normal peace-time activities, 
assumptions as to similarity of productivity move- 


ments in allied industries have become more valid, 
and it is intended, in further revisions of the index 
for the postwar period, to consider applying these 
adjustments more freely. In the monthly series, of 
course, unadjusted man-hours are used to represent 
‘‘work done’’ in a greater number of industries. For 
a large proportion of these industries, however, 
revised benchmarks, based on census quantity data, 
are available at annual intervals and the corre- 
sponding monthly indexes will consequently not 
run too long without revision for changes in re- 
lationship between man-hours and volume of output. 
In these circumstances, providing a not too great 
proportion of the index is based on man-hour data, 
the use of the latter to indicate changes in net. 
output is justifiable and should not result in any 
serious discrepancies. 


(e) Values Adjusted for Price Changes 


Another type of indicator is value of output 
or materials adjusted for price changes. It is used 
almost exclusively in constructing benchmark 
indexes, aS current data are usually collected only 
in physical volume form. Basically such series 
have the same limitations as final products series. 
One advantage, of course, is that when derived 
from censuses of production they represent full 
coverage of individual industries. As they are mostly 
used in cases where quantum data on products and 
materials are lacking, the main difficulty is in 
obtaining suitable price indexes for deflation. Most 
price indexes are of the Laspeyres base-weighted 
variety, relate to commodities and not individual 
industries, and, if computed at the wholesale or 
retail level, reflect variations in mark-up. Because 
of these limitations, as considered in relation to 
the construction of volume series, published price 
indexes were used very sparingly. In most cases 
where the deflation procedure was utilized, special 
unit value indexes were constructed from census 
data either by using unit values of some firms in 
the industry concerned or by obtaining price data 
for the same commodities from other industries. 


In the néw index ‘‘net’’ volume of output indi- 
cators represent industries which account for over 
49 per cent of total manufacturing value added in 
the weight-base period 1935-1939. Volume of gross 
output or final products series account for more 
than 24 per cent, volume of materials consumed 
series 5 per cent and deflated value of materials 
indicators 6 per cent. Thus, only 16 per cent of 
manufacturing value added in the annual benchmark 
indexes is represented by man-hours. It should be 
noted that some of the man-hour indexes were 
adjusted for estimated changes in productivity 
while for others it appeared, from supporting 
evidence, that no significant changes occurred. 
It is generally agreed that output per man-hour in 
manufacturing rose to some extent during the period 
covered by the index. If it is assumed that produc- 
tivity in those industries represented by unadjusted 
man-hours rose proportionately, then the overall 
index is biased moderately downwards. However, it 
has been established that base-weighted Laspeyres- 
-ype production indexes have a certain upward bias, 
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and so it can be reasonably concluded that the puil 
in ppposite directions will tend to cancel out some 
of this discrepancy. 


Detailed Description of Methods — Annual Indexes 
(a) Tabulation 


Practically all of the data used in the con- 
struction of the annual indexes from 1935 to 1947 
was obtained from Census of Industry files. The 
first step was the tabulation, for each year of the 
period covered, of the quantities and value of the 
products, materials, and fuel and electricity, and 
of wage-earners, hours worked and wages paid in 
each individual census industry. In other words, 
all available information that could be of help in 
determining as accurately as possible the levels 
of output for each industry was transcribed onto 
work sheets preparatory to analysis and computation. 
Census values of production exclude indirect taxes 
and subsidies but include cost of containers when 
these are not returnable. Census statistics do not 
include goods bought for resale without further 
manufacture. Before the work sheets were handed 
out for computation, the tabulated material was 
given a preliminary examination in order to discard 
any visibly-defective items or items which lacked 
continuity or had been affected by changes in 
classification. It was at this stage that it was 
possible to indicate where changes in the weight- 
base within certain industries would materially 
improve the coverage and accuracy of the indexes. 


(b) Computation 


The next step was the actual computational 
work. The total value for each item during the 
five-year base period (1935-1939) or in any subse- 
quent year chosen as a weight base, was divided 
by the total corresponding quantity, giving an 
average unit value for the base. The quantity in 
each year of the period covered by the index was 
multiplied by this fixed unit value. After each item 
in the industry had been treated in this way, a sum 
was taken, for each year, of the values at constant 
prices. At the same time, the values at current 
prices of the same items were also summed. The 
division of the latter figure by the total current 
value of the industry in each year gave the per 
centage of coverage. The sum of the values at 
constant prices of the covered items was then 
divided by this coverage ratio. As explained in a 
preceding section this has the same effect as 
dividing the total current value of the industry by 
a Paasche-type unit value index based on repre- 
sented items. The resulting ‘‘blown up’’ aggregate 
in each year was then divided by the average 
aggregate in the base period to yield the physical 
volume index. This procedure was applied to the 
products, materials and fuel and electricity of the 
industries for which these factors were available. 


(c) Analysis 


Having assembled the above-mentioned data, 
the computers of the index were in a good position 
to proceed with the analysis. Priority was given 


to the preparation of a volume aggregate of net 
output for as many industries as possible. The 
information on production and materials was sub- 
jected to a thorough examination as to consistency 
and comparability. The analysis was facilitated 
by having the results displayed over a thirteen-year 
period. Marked discrepancies between the movements 
of products and materials raised questions as 10 
whether the differences could be explained by 
valid reasons. In many cases this meant referring 
back to the original returns of individual firms to 
check the accuracy and consistency of the data 
reported. During this phase of the work, Bureau 
experts in various industries and some officials 
in outside departments were often consulted. Their 
knowledge of the history and background of the 
industries and firms, of changes in methods of 
manufacture and of the reliability of the information 
collected, helped greatly in deciding on the best 
line of approach. 


The number of wage-earners employed was 
available on an annual basis for each of the indus- 
tries included in the census reports. An estimate 
of man-hours was also obtained by dividing the 
total wage-bill in each industry by average hourly 
earnings derived from hours and earnings data 
recorded by the Census of Industry, for a week 
in the month of highest employment during the 
period 1935-1945 and from monthly returns on hours 
and earnings collected by the Employment Section 
of the Bureau since 1945. Any wide gap, which 
reasonably could not be attributed to changes in 
productivity, between the number of wage-earners 
Or man-hours worked and preliminary output data 
directed attention to possible discrepancy requiring 
close scrutiny and adjustment. The conversion of 
the data to index form and the plotting of the results 
was valuable in this connection. 


Satisfactory, data on the volume of products, 
materials and fuel and electricity were obtained 
for 56 manufacturing industries representing 49 
per cent of the total census net value of manu- 
factures in 1935-1939. The sum of the volume 
aggregates for materials and fuel and electricity 
was deducted from the volume aggregate of the 
products in each of the 56 industries to give a 
‘‘net’’ volume aggregate at constant prices which 
was then indexed on the base 1935-1939. 


Where the data on either materials or products 
were found defective or insufficient, it was not 
possible, of course, to construct ‘‘net output’’ 
series. In 59 industries the volume of ‘‘gross’’ 
output or final products was used to represent the 
quantum of ‘‘work done’’. These industries accounted 
for 24 per cent of manufacturing value added in the 
base period. In another 13 industries, representing 
over 10 per cent of total net value, the volume of 
materials consumed was used as an indicator, while 
for the remaining 34 industries which accounted 
for 16 per cent of manufacturing ‘‘value added’’, 
man-hours were the only means available of 
measuring the volume of ‘output. Throughout the 
analysis of these alternative series, the concept 
of ‘‘net output’’ was kept in mind, and in a few 
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cases, where it was apparent from an examination 
of the data that changes in the amount of 
‘‘processing’’ would seriously affect the levels of 
the index, adjustments were made to bring the re- 
sults more in line with the desired measurement. 


(d) Problems 
1. Discontinuity 


The construction of an index for the war 
period bristled with difficulties, and the reconversion 
years presented problems of their own. War pro- 
duction was superimposed upon the _ industrial 
economy normally devoted to the meeting of civilian 
needs. Readjustment and expansion characterized 
many industries and the output of many civilian 
items was sharply curtailed or cancelled altogether. 
The pattern of durable goods production especially 
was disrupted; the automobile industry was converted 
to the manufacture of military trucks, tanks, armoured 
cars, etc.; the railroad and rolling stock equipment 
industry added the output of guns and heavy ammu- 
nition to its normal activities; the electrical 
apparatus industry substituted the manufacture of 
military radio and electronics equipment for that of 
civilian radios and appliances; the brass and copper 
industry allocated a considerable portion of its 
resources to the fabrication of cartridge cases; the 
aircraft, shipbuilding and ammunition industries 
attained tremendous levels of production. The output 
of many other industries was altered to meet the 
needs and specifications of the armed forces, In 
non-durable manufactures, the rubber, footwear and 
clothing industries were also affected by the re- 
quirements of the military. 


Of the many problems confronting the computers 
of the index, the most common was that of breaks in 
the continuity of production series where war 
contracts led to marked change in the nature of 
output. The only feasible solution was to use the 
linking process whereby the base period of a par- 
ticular industry was changed in order to take account 
of the new products. Thus in the explosives and 
ammunition industry, the 1935-39 base period was 
used in the computation until 1941. For the period 
1941-1946, the year 1943, when the unit values of 
all the various cartridges, shells, charges, fuses, 
etc., were in appropriate relationship, was adopted 
as the base, and the data were computed backward 
and forward from that base. The resulting aggregate 
was then expressed as an index on 1941*100 and 
transferred in that year to the 1935-39 base period. 
For 1946 and subsequent years, when the nature 
of the industry’s output more or less reverted to 
the prewar pattern, the items of production were 
again weighted directly with 1935-39 unit values 
and the 1946 level was remarkably close to that 
resulting from the use of 1943 weights. In other 
industries where this method was applied, similar 
results were obtained, and the computers were thus 
reasonably certain that the technique involved no 
serious distortion. 


In some cases, such as in the agricultural imple- 
ments industry, armament production so disrupted 


the pattern of output and the new commodities were 
so heterogeneous in nature, that the coverage of 
represented items was insufficient to continue the 
use of the products series throughout the war period. 
Man-hours were substituted during these years. The 
direct measurement of quantitative output was 
resumed in 1946 and the difference in level in 
that year between the index based on man-hours and 
that based on production was pro-rated backwards 
to the year of the original change in series. 


Whenever examination of the data revealed that 
by inserting the data on new products into the 
computation or by taking advantage of the intro- 
duction of finer breakdowns of commodities in 
census returns, the accuracy of individual industry 
indexes could be enhanced, the change of base 
and subsequent linking processes were adopted. 
Thus the overall index reflects to a certain extent 
the influence of more recent weighting patterns at 
the commodity level. Any statistical distortion 
that may result from this procedure is counter- 
balanced by the greater accuracy arising from the 
increased coverage and the improved homogeneity 
of the commodities involved. 


2. Net Output 


Special problems arose in connection with 
the measurement of the volume of net output. Care 
had to be taken to ensure that no inconsistencies 
originating in the reporting and tabulating of the 
basic data influenced the levels or movements of 
the series. Especially in industries where materials 
consumption represent a large proportion of the 
value of finished products was a careful analysis 
of the data important. In such cases, even small 
discrepancies in the aggregates of either products, 
materials or fuel which would have little effect on 
the levels of the individual aggregates, have a 
considerable influence on the ‘‘net’’ residue. In 
several instances, the original establishment returns 
had to be examined and revised where it was ap- 
parent that the data had been erroneously reported. 


A word should be added here on the procedure 
adopted for the measurement of the volume of ma- 
terials used. The Census of Industry usually 
Classifies materials as _ specified ingredients, 
containers and wrapping materials, aud all other 
materials including process supplies. In most cases, 
no quantities are reported for containers and wrap- 
Ping materials, and as these constituted an important 
Share of the total value in some industries, their 
influence had to be taken into account in the 
measurement of net output. In the absence of any 
data on the component parts of this classification, 
its volume was presumed to have moved with the 
production of the visible supply of goods, that is, 
gross output, and its derived aggregate was added 
as such to that of the other materials. Admittedly, 
shifts in the content of production may bring about 
corresponding changes in the types and quantities 
of containers and wrapping materials used. Fortu- 
nately, for those industries in which the cost of 
these materials was a large factur, proportionate 
changes in types of products were relatively slight. 
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However, the volume of net output does not reflect 
any possible variations in the ratio of containers 
and wrapping materials to products manufactured. 


A further problem arises when changes in the 
rature or quantity of raw materials are not reflected 
in the measurement of the resulting products. This 
difficulty is tied in with that of quality and insuf- 
ficient detail in the tabulation of manufactured 
commodities. It is conceivable that some changes 
in quality could be reflected in the volume of ma- 
terials but not in the volume of output. For instance, 
plastics are displacing wood and other conventional 
materials in the manufacture of a growing number 
of commodities. While this change will affect the 
level of the volume of materials, no compensating 
factor will be recorded in the measurement of the 
products, unless an additional breakdown of commodi- 
ties by types of materials used in their fabrication 
is available in census returns. This often is not 
practicable. In industries where discrepancies of 
this sort arose, net output computations were not 
attempted. Similarly, in industries where war con- 
ditions caused temporary changes in the nature or 
source of raw materials, the standard procedure 
in the computation of net indexes was not followed, 
and either alternatiye techniques were developed 
or measurements were based on products only. 


3. War Production 


In the construction of volume indicators, 
during the war years, for such industries as motor 
vehicles, aircraft, shipbuilding and explosives and 
ammunition, extensive use was made of delivery 
data compiled by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. Census materials data were inadequate for 
the computation of a net volume index and the 
production statistics were not shown in as de- 
tailed a breakdown as those of Munitions and Supply. 
Contract unit values for each different specification 
in 1944 were utilized as weights and census figures 
on the value of work in process were used to adjust 
the aggregates. The year 1944 was chosen as the 
base in these instances because it was not until 
then that the definite cost of each military item 
was finalized and that unit values were in proper 
relationship. In the shipbuilding and aircraft indus- 
tries each type of ship and plane was weighted 
separately. Once the developmental and tooling-up 
stages had been completed, these instruments of 
war were being produced in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties and it became possible to treat them statistically 
as standardized commodities during the war period. 
To have used unadjusted man-hours during those 
years to represent the volume of output would have 
seriously understated the levels of production, as 
output per man-hour rose tremendously in these 
mushrooming industries once the labour force was 
engaged in mass production. Because of the diffi- 
culty of estimating and linking volume changes in 
the building-up and reconversion stages and of 
adjusting for volume changes in work in process 
and repairs and in the fabrication of component 
parts, the levels of physical output for these indus- 


tries must be considered only approximate, although 
the results, after analysis, seemed reasonable to 
the computers. 


4. Mineral Production 


In the mining sector, due to lack of data 
on materials consumed, no indexes of ‘‘net’’ output 
were constructed. In the metals section, ‘‘work 
done’’ was defined as the ‘‘metal content’’ of the 
ore treated or exported. The coverage was practi- 
cally 100 percent in all sectors of the industry.! For 
statistical purposes all metals were considered as 
one industry, as the problem of tabulating separate 
production data for each type of metal-mining oper- 
ation was too involved. A large amount of inter- 
plant transfers further complicated the situation. 
Operations in the fuel, non-metal and quarrying 
divisions of the industry were more homogeneous 
and each sub-industry was assigned a ‘‘value added’’ 
weight. The natural gas industry deserved special 
consideration. Most of the gas is extracted from 
wells in Ontario and Alberta. In the latter province 
the wells are operated in conjunction with the oil 
wells and the gas is considered somewhat as a 
secondary product. In Ontario, wells are dug and 
operated solely for the purpose of extracting the 
gas which is then piped to the industrial region. It 
is immediately apparent that, though the product 
mined in both provinces is identical in nature, its 
extraction involves a relatively greater outlay of 
funds in Ontario than in Alberta and, because of 
an abundant supply, its unit selling price in the 
latter is considerably lower. A complicating factor 
is that production of natural gas cannot be sepa- 
rated, in practice, from distribution so that the 
value added of the industry includes the cost of 
piping the gas to consumers. For purposes of 
weighting, unit values at the well-head in each 
province were estimated. The proportion of Ontario 
gas in the base period 1935-1939 was much higher 
than in more recent years as the rapid development 
of oil resources in the Prairie Provinces was ac- 
companied by a considerable rise in natural gas 
output. If production in both provinces had been 
combined and the single figure used to measure the 
volume of output, this would have resulted in over- 
weighting the gas component of the index in recent 
years. It was consequently decided to weight the 
production in each province separately whereby 
Alberta gas was assigned a lower unit value than 
Ontario gas. The resulting aggregate was more 
representative of the relative importance of the 
industry throughout the period covered by the index. 


(e) Conclusion 


The annual benchmark indexes from 1935 
to 1947 are considered final in the sense that no 
further revisions of individual industry indexes 
are contemplated. The computers were fortunate 
in having access to unpublished material and to 
the returns of individual establishments; this no 
doubt contributed to more accurate results, as in 
many cases published information was either too 


1. The total index of mineral output includes all metals and minerals produced in Canada with the exception ofthose 
obtained from pitchblende ores, the information on which is strictly confidential. 
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general or supplied insufficient coverage. In ad- 
dition the availability of this data permitted the 
tracking down of inconsistencies as between differ- 
ent series representing the same industry. For 
the period subsequent to 1947, the indexes are 
based on monthly series of production, shipments, 
materials used, or man-hours worked and their 
construction is discussed in the following section. 
As census of industry data become available for 
these years, the annual levels will be reconstructed 
and will serve as benchmarks to which the current 
series will be adjusted as during the earlier period. 
In this way, it is not expected that the indexes will 
run for more than two years without revision. 


Detailed Description of Methods — Monthly Indexes 
(a) Source of Data 


The tracing of monthly fluctuations during the 
seventeen years was also a major undertaking. The 
scope of the monthly collection of data by the 
Bureau was greatly extended during the war and 
post-war years. Trade associations have been co- 
operative notably in connection with the current 
statistics of textiles and of pulp and paper. During 
the last war the statistical work of government 
agencies was greatly expanded. The operations 
of the ‘‘Munitions and Supply’’ Department and the 
‘‘Wartime Prices and Trade Board’’ called for 
definite information as to monthly production in 
many lines. A considerable portion of the results 
was taken over by the Bureau and the collection 
continued. Statistics assembled by other government 
departments such as Agriculture, National Revenue 
and Defence Production made possible the use of 
actual production data to represent the meat 
products, tobacco and beverages and metal smelting 
and refining industries. 


Although the number of manufacturing industries 
represented by quantitative monthly data has been 
considerably increased in recent years, the coverage 
is still well below that obtained in the annual 
computation. In the manufacturing sector of the 
index, the industries represented by actual physical 
volume data on either products or materials account, 
at present, for about 56 per cent of total manu- 
facturing value added in the base period. The 
remaining industries are mainly represented by 
man-hours worked, collected since 1945 by the Em 
ployment Section of the Bureau from firms employing 
15 or more workers. 


(b) Measurement: 1935-1947 


The work of constructing the monthly indexes 
was divided into two stages. The first stage con- 
sisted of filling the gaps between the annual 
benchmark series for the period 1935-1947, and 
the second stage was the extension of these indexes 
by means of available monthly data to the present 
time. 

The first step in the work covering the period 


prior to 1947 was the tabulation, by months, of 
existing volume data on production, shipments or 


materials. The series were compared with the 
corresponding annual census totals and any anoma- 
lies corrected. Agreement with the annual in the 
majority of cases was close enough to dispense 
with the need for adjustment. The data were then 
adjusted for calendar variation and indexed. For 
industries represented by more than one series, the 
average of relatives formula was used whereby each 
individual series is assigned a percentage weight 
according to its relative importance in the industry 
as measured in most cases by census selling value 
in the case of products or by census cost value in 
the case of materials. The coverage, within indus- 
tries, in general, is necessarily lower in the monthly 
series than in the annual and the weight of un- 
represented items is imputed to the represented 
items by allocating pro-rata to the latter the total 
weight of the industry. It was thus assumed that 
the volume of unrepresented commodities moved 
the same as the volume of represented commodities. 
In most industries representation was adequate 
enough to justify this assumption. In two industries, 
namely dairy products and flour and feed milling, 
approximate value added weights were obtained for 
each item of output by identifying the materials 
consumed in the production process and subtracting 
their value from the selling value of the products. 
By this procedure the averages of the.monthly series 
agreed more closely with the ‘‘net’’ volume bench- 
mark indexes. It is especially important to establish 
a proper weighting pattern for industries of this 
type in which the ratio of value of materials to 
value of products is high and any change in the 
composition of production has a marked effect on 
the levels of the indexes. 


In the case of industries for which there existed 
no monthly production or materials data during this 
period, it was necessary to use employment data 
to establish the monthly fluctuations between 
benchmarks. For all census industries, the number 
of wage-earners employed on the fifteenth of each 
month was available and as, generally speaking, 
changes in output per wage-earner are slight over 
a short period, these data were used to fill the gaps 
in quantum statistics. Monthly indexes were not 
computed for all industries during the period under 
consideration, and in many cases, especially where 
employment data were used, monthly series were 
limited to main groups and the more important sub- 
groups. 


(c) Adjustment to Annual Data 


The next step was the adjustment of the 
monthly indexes to the annual series. Where ‘‘net’’ 
annual indexes were available, these were used as 
the benchmarks. No monthly ‘‘gross’’ indexes were 
constructed in these cases; their use on an annual 
basis was only for comparison and analysis. Where 
no annual ‘‘net’’ indexes could be constructed, 
however, the alternate annual series were used as 
abutments. Although year-to-year discrepancies 
between the annual indexes and the monthly 
averages were not, in general, too serious, the 
accumulation of these differences often reached 
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considerable proportions over the longer term. 
Almost invariably the monthly indexes showed 
lower levels than the annual, the degree of bias 
being more pronounced in _ industries showing 
diverging trends of gross and net output and in 
those represented by monthly employment data. 
If a fixed ratio, based on the relation of title bench- 
mark figure to the average of the monthly figures 
is applied to each monthly figure, the monthly 
average will then correspond to the benchmark 
level, but discontinuity often ‘arises between each 
December and the following January figures, de- 
pending on variations of the rate of change between 
the annual index and the monthly average. This 
discrepancy was especially serious in certain war 
industries where changes in output per wage-earner 
were considerable. In order to minimize this 
discontinuity the following method was adopted: 
After the fixed ratio had been applied tc the original 
data, tests were made to determine the years in 
which smoothing was necessary. The adjusted 
June figures for each pair of years requiring ad- 
justment were used as abutments. The difference 
between the ratios of the adjusted to the original 
figure for successive Junes was then assigned 
progressively to the intervening months and multi- 
plied in each case by the original monthly figures. 
The adjusted figures for each calendar year were 
then readjusted to the annual benchmarks to correct 
for the usually small discrepancies. While this 
procedure is rather crude and did not always remove 
discontinuity completely, it nonetheless resulted 
in more reasonable trends, although the magnitude 
of the month-to-month movements of the adjusted 
series did net always correspond with those of the 
original monthly data. 


(d) Measurement: 1947- 


A greater amount of current data was availa- 
ble for the measurement of monthly fluctuations in 
the postwar period. More care had to be exercised 
in the choice and analysis of representative series 
than had hitherto been necessary as, in the majority 
of cases, the last benchmark index was for 1947. 
The main consideration in the choice of indicators 
was their ability to approach the volume movements 
of their respective industries as indicated by census 
data. Where doubt existed as to the appropriateness 
of monthly series, preliminary annual indexes were 
prepared from census material from 1947 to 1949 or 
1950. Thus the averages of the monthly series could 
be tested during these years against the more 
comprehensive annual data. Absolute agreement, of 
course, was not usually obtained, but divergence 
within a few percentage points is considered accu- 
rate enough for current indexes. If, because of 
insufficient coverage or other deficiencies, the 
monthly series were not adequately representative, 
they were either discarded and their weight assigned 
to related series, or other types of data, such as 
man-hours, were substituted. Imputation of weights, 
however, was avoided as much as possible. In the 
old index the procedure was often adopted whereby 
the weight of an industry for which no data were 
available was assigned to that of an allied industry 


with the assumption that the volume series used to 
represent the latter was also applicable to the 
other. Unless the industries concerned are very 
closely related and are governed by the same 
market conditions or that the entire production of 
one constitutes the principal material of the other, 
the results are often subject to error. AS more 
detailed classifications of industries became avail- 
able from man-hour compilations, it was possible to 
represent some of the industries the weights of 
which had been hitherto assigned to others with 
nfan-hour data. 


Some monthly series presented a problem in 
classification. Current data on production or ship- 
ments almost invariably refer to commodities and 
not to industries. If a commodity is wholly produced 
within an industry, no difficulty arises. But in a few 
cases commodities cross industrial lines with the 
result that a considerable proportion of the output 
of certain items is manufactured in industries other 
than those to which the major share of production 
is classified. An example is the monthly series on 
the output of iron castings. Many firms classified 
to industries other than ‘‘Iron Castings’’ produce 
castings for their own use. These are included in 
the monthly compilation but are not included in the 
census industry from which the annual index is 
computed. It was deemed advisable, in cases where 
the movement of an ‘‘industrial’’ index could be 
seriously affected by varying production levels of 
firms, classified to different industries, to subtract 
the output of those firms from the total recorded. 
Where only a minor proportion of output was in- 
volved the series was used, as reported. 


For those series which were collected on a 
monthly basis for the first time in recent years 
and which comprise commodities for which no 
comparable classifications existed in the base 
period, the weighting system within the industries 
they represent was based on a post-war year. The 
index for the industry was constructed on the latter 
equalling 100 and linked onto the last available 
benchmark expressed in terms of 1935-39=100. 


(e) Use of Mamhour Data 


Where man-hours were used to represent 
output, the computation of ‘‘gross’’ annual levels 
from Census data was extended to 1949 and even 
to 1950 when census material was available. There 
was not time to subject the work to as thorough an 
analysis as for the 1935-1947 period; moreover the 
main purpose was to correct for major changes in 
the ratio of output to man-hours whereby the series 
would not have to run too long without adjustment. 
Once final indexes for all industries for the period 
1947-1950 have been constructed from census data, 
more attention will be given to post-war productivity 
trends and the possibility of applying current output 
per man-hour factors to the monthly series of hours 
worked. Until more knowledge of these trends is 
obtained, however, the indexes of industries repre- 
sented by man-hours will run for one or two years 
before productivity adjustments are incorporated 
into the series. Depending on the industry, it re- 
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quires about this length of time before census 
results are compiled and volume series constructed. 


The monthly man-hour statistics collected by 
the Employment Section of the Bureau refer to 
establishments employing 15 or more persons. It 
is assumed, therefore, that the number of hours 
worked in plants employing less than 15 persons 
will follow the same trend as in the larger firms. 
For the majority of industries the coverage is 
adequate, but for those where the number of small 
establishments comprise a considerable proportion 
of the total number of operators, the assumption 
is dubious. Failing the feasibility of imputing the 
weight of these industries to related series or of 
obtaining any alternate indicator of output, the 
man-hour figures had to be used as reported. Fortu- 
nately the use of man-hours in the monthly index 
is mostly concentrated in those industries where 
the bulk of production is accounted for by firms 
employing more than 15 persons. 


The current hours data collected by the Bureau 
relate to hourly-rated wage-earners and cover the 
pay period ending nearest to the last day in each 
month. For the majority of establishments the pay 
period consists of one week. If these figures were 
to be used as reported to indicate productive ac- 
tivity, it would have to be assumed that the hours 
worked during the last week of the month were 
representative of the hours worked during the whole 
month. For purposes of the index it would have 
been preferable to have the data relate to the pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Failing 
this, the figures are subjected to a two months’ 
moving average whereby the man-hours worked in 
the last week of two successive months are added 
and avéraged arithmetically. This procedure has 
the effect of smoothing the monthly trend and of 
being more indicative of work done throughout the 
month. The use of man-hours is confined to the 
manufacturing sector. The mining and the electricity 
and gas divisions of the index are well covered 
with monthly volume of production data. 


(f) Adjustment for Working Days 


The Statistical Office of the United Nations 
recommended that the primary index of production 
should be constructed on the basis of production per 
working week. The flow of production month by 
month is affected by the inconsistencies of the 
calendar. Production in February tends to‘ be lower 
than in any other month owing to the lesser number 
of working days. The number of Saturdays and 
Sundays varies from month to month thus affecting 
the length of the work month. Good Friday may be 
observed in March of one year and in April the next, 
disrupting the comparisons. The number of days 
worked per week differs from industry to industry, 
four classes being distinguished. A group of indus- 
tries is known to operate five days per week, others 
may work five and one-half days or six days and the 
fourth group from the nature of the process is forced 
to operate seven days. By maintaining a shift 
system, the number of hours worked per employee 


may be more uniform but the essential fact is that 
the establishments are kept in operation for the 
indicated days per week, 


Through a study of the researches of the Labour 
Department, furnished directly or as published in the 
Labour Gazette, supplemented by examination of 
the statistics of man-hours worked according to the 
annual census, considerable data were assembled as 
to the practice in different industries. By an exami- 
nation of the calendars for the years from 1935 a 
schedule was drawn up as to the number of days 
worked in each month. Four sets were prepared 
according to the number of days worked per week. 
The results were placed on a percentage basis, the 
sum of the index numbers for any year averaging 100. 
The volume data compiled to measure the monthly 
fluctuations were then divided by the appropriate 
calendar variation indexes. No adjustment of em- 
ployment or man-hour series was necessary, as the 
number of wage-earners was reported as of the 
fifteenth of the month and the man-hour data were 
based on the last pay period of the month, both 
series therefore not being subject to variations as to 
the number of days worked. Holidays, with the ex- 
ception of Good Friday are considered to be a 
seasonal influence and are not taken into account 
in this adjustment. 


The decision not to adjust the monthly index 
for seasonal variations was based on two main 
considerations. Many of the series which are influ- 
enced by significant seasonal factors such as fish 
canning, carbonated beverages, breweries, sawmills, 
etc., did not become available on a monthly basis 
until after the war, thus affording but a short period 
on which to base an index of seasonal behaviour. 
The seasonal patterns of other series which cover 
longer periods, such as motor vehicles, were con- 
siderably disrupted after the end of the war. In 
addition, the extra work involved in compilation 
and analysis would have seriously delayed publi- 
cation of the new index. It was thus decided to 
postpone the introduction of new seasonal adjust- 
ments until more research was possible. 


(g) Publication 


For the period subsequent to 1947, annual levels 
obtained by averaging the monthly indexes must be 
considered provisional until further benchmarks are 
constructed from census data. Meanwhile, the pub- 
lication of the monthly index will follow a prede- 
termined pattern. The recommendation of the Statis- 
tical Office is to publish the monthly index on a 
provisional basis. Apart from the preliminary nature 
of the data used to compute current series, the main 
reason for this policy is that many series are not 
available in time for inclusion in the index. It is 
thus preferable to publish promptly a reasonably 
accurate index than to wait toolong for final figures. 


At the present time, it is not possible to con- 
Struct the Canadian provisional monthly index 
sooner than six weeks after the end of the month 
to which the data relate: For instance, the prelim- 
inary December index will not be ready for publi- 
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cation before February 15th, and the data for 
several industries will still be missing. However, 
if some important series are missing and if there 
is reason to suspect that their movement is different 
from the series included or that their level has 
changed significantly from that of the previous 
month, an estimate of the current month levels will 
be made. It is better to obtain a rough approximation 
for these series from an analysis of recent trends or 
of seasonal behaviour than to leave them out of 
the provisional calculation. The use of man-hours 
raises a problem in this connection. The figures for 
the last week of the month become available one 
month later than the bulk of the series for which 
volume data are used. It will thus be necessary, in 
order to have the index ready within six weeks 
after the end of each month, to use the man-hour 
figures which refer to the pay period ending nearest 
the last day of the month as an indication of activity 
during the following month. The figures related to 
industries subject to marked seasonal variation or 
which are affected by extraordinary influences such 
as strikes will, of course, have to be adjusted. 


(h) Future Revisions 


As it is not possible to compute, on a monthly 
basis, an index of ‘‘net output’’, the last available 
‘“*net’’?’ benchmark indexes are extended by means of 
the current ‘‘gross’’ series. It is thus assumed 
that variations between net and gross output are 
nil or negligible. Over a short period, as revealed 
by the movement of the annual indexes, the as- 
sumption is safe enough, especially in connection 
with month-to-month variations. The annual levels 
for the current period obtained by averaging the 
monthly indexes will be revised as industrial census 
data become available. It is not intended, however, 
to change the monthly indexes every time more 
current benchmarks are constructed except where 
serious discrepancies have occurred. The current 
series will be overhauled at longer intervals de- 
pending on the availability of additional data and 
on the degree of divergence from the benchmark 
series. 


(i) Newfoundland Data 


The entry of Newfoundland into Confederation 
in 1949, and the subsequent inclusion of data on 
its output with those of the other provinces resulted 
in minor discontinuity of Canadian production series, 
especially for iron ore, base metals, pulp, newsprint 
and fish processing. As the data for the tenth 
province appeared in the statistics, the series in- 
cluding Newfoundland were linked to those excluding 
Newfoundland in the month of overlap, so that in 
Subsequent months the indexes reflect variations 
in total Canadian output including that of Newfound- 
land. In the month of overlap, however, the intro- 
duction of Newfoundland data did not influence 
the levels of the indexes in that month. 1 


Comparison with the Present Index 


In 1951, the new index averaged Gxcipes cent 
higher than the index presently published. Most of 
the gap between the two series occurred in 1941 


when war production was increasing rapidly; it was 
concentrated mainly in the durable manufactures 
sector. The availability of supplementary statistical 
records from the former Department of Munitions and 
Supply made possible more accurate measurement 
of industries engaged in war output, 


After 1941, the year-to-year percentage changes 
of the composite new index are generally similar to 
those of its predecessor. In some industries the gap 
between the two series is wider than in others. The 
new indexes for Mining and Electricity and Gas are 
both slightly below the indexes now in use, whereas 
the new Manufacturing series is somewhat higher. 
With the exception of Rubber Products, Leather 
Products, Transportation Equipment and Non-fer- 
rous Metals, the new manufacturing component 
indexes are higher in the latter part of the period 
covered. In the case of Foods and Beverages, 
Tobacco and Products, Rubber Products, and Paper 
Products, a large portion of the discrepancy is 
accounted for by the application of the ‘‘net output’’ 
concept to the data used in the revised index. In 
Petroleum and Coal Products and in Chemicals, 
changes in classification disrupt comparability to 
some extent. The use of ‘‘coverage adjustment’’ 
factors in the construction of the benchmarks for 
the new index also resulted in some modification 
in the levels as compared with those of the present 
index which is based on the movement of repre- 
sented products only. In addition, the fact that 
many industries in the present index have been 
represented by unadjusted man-hours since 1945 
has resulted in some bias. Many of the series re- 
presented by man-hours or other alternate data in 
the revised index have been adjusted to annual 
census levels up to 1949 or 1950. 


Appraisal of Results 


The new Index of Industrial Production here- 
with presented is undoubtedly a better measure of 
the volume of output than its predecessor. The 
application of the concept of ‘‘net’’ output, the use 
of comprehensive Census of Industry material, the 
application of ‘‘coverage adjustment’’ factors, the 
careful examination and analysis of the data, and, 
in the current index, the availability of additional 
monthly series, all contributed to a decided im- 
provement. Unfortunately, the Bureau knows of no 
method of determining the absolute accuracy of 
the index. A measurement was obtained for each 
individual industry and no doubt the results were 
truer for some than for others, the margin of error 
depending on the quantity and quality of the data 
available. It is probable that errors did occur but 
it is also probable that they occurred in both 
directions thereby offsetting each other to some 
extent. The composite index, therefore, can be 
assumed to be more reliable than any of its major 
components and these, in turn, more reliable than 
the indexes of the industries they comprise. 


_ In the analysis of the data the judgment of 
individuals entered at several points. For many 
industries, a choice of several indicators was 
available, and the decision as to the most appro- 


1. The inclusion of Newfoundland data for 1949 would raise the index of Industrial Production for that year by about 


one per cent, 
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priate series was taken only after a careful exam- 
ination of the data. The advice of Bureau special- 
ists in different industries and the placing of in- 
dividual plant census returns at the disposal of 
the index analysts, no doubt contributed markedly 
to the increased accuracy of the results. Users of 
the index must consider its accuracy in relation 
to the purpose for which the data are wanted. They 
must take into account the definition of output and 
the statistical formula employed, the nature of the 
data used in some industries and changes in cen- 
sus classification which occurred during the period 
covered. If the index is related to other series 
special care must be taken to consider the appro- 
priateness of the comparison. As employment data 
are used frequently in this connection, consider- 
ations which must be kept in mind are the subject 
of a later section. 


As regards the monthly index, the major source 
of error lies in the lack of actual volume of pro- 
duction data for many industries and the necessity 
of using inferior series as substitutes. For this 
reason, until marked improvement in current cover- 
age is obtained, the indexes must be considered 
as being only approximate. In the meantime efforts 
will be continued to improve the monthly collection 
of volume data and to subject existing material to 
further analysis with the object of obtaining series 
which will reflect more accurately monthly trends 
in the volume of output. 


Future Projects 


The work of extending benchmark indexes to 
later years is already under way. As census data 
for most industries is now available up to 1950, 
the project will cover the period 1947-1950, using 
the year 1949 as a base. The computations on the 
new base will also be applied to 1946 in order to 
determine whether the change of weights will 
affect the movement of the index between 1946 
and 1947. At the same time, the construction of 
new annual indexes for the period 1919-1934 will 
be undertaken. The data has already been tab- 
ulated but the computation and analysis remain 
to be done. 


A programme is under way at the Bureau de- 
signed to improve and extend physical volume 
estimates from the National Accounts through the 
deflation of value series for the various sectors 
of Gross National Expenditure. A deflated series 
has been published for the period 1926-1950. Al- 
ternatively, an estimate of aggregate production 
can be obtained by combining physical volume 
indexes for each industrial component of Gross 
National Product at factor cost. An experimental 
project using the latter approach was carried out 
in the Research Department of the Bank of Canada 
and is now being placed on a continuing basis af 
the Bureau of Statistics. The present revision of 
the mining, manufacturing and electricity and gas 
sectors is the first step in the broader programme, 
and the work will be extended to the other sectors 
of the economy, using, as much as possible, the 


direct technique employed for the Index of Indus- 
trial Production. Although there are some con- 
ceptual differences involved between the deflation 
and direct quantum procedures, the two approaches 
can be reconciled and used as a check on each 
other. A composite measure of the volume of pro- 
duction for the whole economy is probably the 
most useful single statistic, and every effort will 
be made to obtain the most accurate measurement 
possible. 


Relation to Employment Data 


As production indexes are often used in con- 
junction with employment or man-hour series to 
indicate changes in productivity, it is important 
that the significance of such comparisons be 
analyzed and made known to users of the data. 


The term ‘‘productivity’’ is commonly used to 
indicate the relative efficiency of production, 
whether it be for a firm, an industry, a group of 
industries, or the economy as a whole. It is a rate 
of production, not the absolute volume, and is 
usually expressed as output per man-hour; that is, 
the total output divided by the total number of 
man-hours required to produce that output. It is 
this measurement that is widely known as ‘‘labour 
productivity’’. It must be made quite clear that 
this is a statistical measurement, and carries with 
it no implication that labour is solely responsible 
for either gains or losses in production. Productiv- 
ity can also be expressed in terms of output per 
dollar of capital, per hour of machine operation or 
per unit of energy consumed. It reflects the effi- 
ciency of the whole productive process, not that 
of any one input factor. 


Actually, increases in productivity can be traced 
to a large number of factors. Technological pro- 
gress, mass-production techniques, managerial 
ability, specialization of labour, improved working 
conditions, all of these factors and many others 
contribute to higher productivity. The gains of 
productivity, then, are the result of a joint effort, 
and it is difficult to isolate the exact contribution 
of each factor. 


In calculating productivity, the most common 
procedure is to divide an index of production by a 
corresponding employment or man-hour index. If 
both production and labour series are satisfactorily 
constructed the resulting index of output per man 
or per man-hour will have some significance, but 
it must be remembered that small errors in either 
of the two series may be compounded, with the 
possible result that the error in the productivity 
index may be greater than the actual changes in 
productivity, since the latter usually fluctuates 
within very narrow limits. 


When production indexes are used in this con- 
nection, careful consideration must be given to 
the statistical methods used in constructing the 
indexes and to the types of indicators selected to 
represent production before any significance can 
be derived from the ensuing productivity measure. 
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A certain amount of circularity would result, for 
instance, if several industries in the production 
component were represented by man-hours as it 
would then be assumed that output per man-hour in 
those industries remained constant. It will be re- 
called, also, that when the volume of materials 
corisumed is used to represent production, no 
account is taken of possible changes in the amount 
of processing; if it so happened that certain firms 
within an industry integrated their production pro- 
cess whereby materials were purchased at an 
earlier stage of transformation, the index of ma- 
terials would develop a downward bias as an 
indicator of production but the man-hour series 
for those firms would reflect the added work-content 
of the products manufactured. The resulting pro- 
ductivity index could thus possibly show a decline 
whereas’ actually there occurred no change or even 
an increase. 


The use of these alternative series to represent 
production, while tolerated in the construction of 
output indexes covering a relatively short period, 
can result in considerable distortion when they are 
included in the production component of a produc- 
tivity ratio. The employment or man-hour data must 
also be comparable as to coverage and classifi- 
cation to the output series used in the comparison. 
It is usually preferable in this connection that 
both the employment and productiondata be obtained 
from the same source such as censuses of industry. 


Assuming it is possible to construct appropriate 
production and employment or man-hour series, what 
then is the significance of the productivity figure 
derived from dividing the production index by the 
labour index? 


According to the International Labour Office, an 
index of productivity can be constructed to measure 
either of two basic concepts. In the first concept, 
labour productivity is considered as a specific 
characteristic of an individual product, plant or 
industry for which it is measured; if, for instance, 
two plants manufacture the same product, and the 
productivity of either plant has remained unchanged 
over a certain period, then the productivity of the 
two plants combined will remain unchanged, even 
though one of the plants produces at a higher rate 
of output per man-hour and its share of the combined 
production has increased. In order to obtain the 
desired productivity (unchanged) ratio according to 
this concept, the production index for the two plants 
combined would have to be constructed whereby 
the output of each is weighted individually with 
unit labour requirements. In this way, the larger 
share of the composite acquired by the more ef- 
ficient plant will not influence the resulting pro- 
ductivity index when the production composite is 
divided by the total hours expended in the output 
of both establishments. 


In the second concept, productivity is consid- 
ered in relation to the relative importance in the 
group of the constituent products, plants or indus- 
tries for which the productivity measurement is 
computed. In this case, the productivity average 


for a group of components can change even if the 
individual productivity for each component remains 
unchanged because of changes in the relative 
importance of the components. This is commonly 
referred to as a productivity index inclusive of 
the effects of the changing ‘‘product mix’’. Re- 
ferring to the above example, to measure this con- 
cept the production of each plant would be added 


without allowing for different levels of efficiency 


and productivity for the two plants combined would 
be expressed as the ratio of total production (com- 
puted with the weight for each plant equivalent to 
1) to total man-hours. It will be noted that the 
implicit weights in this case differ from those used 
in the first concept where the weights reflected 
differences in levels of unit labour requirements. 
Thus the larger share, in the composite, of the 
more efficient plant is allowed to influence the 
productivity index which, in this instance, will 
show an increase. 


In practice, the second concept is the more 
common. In the above example the plants were 
producing only one product. If each plant were 
manufacturing a variety of products with different 
unit man-hour requirements (a more realistic hypo- 
thesis) it will be observed that, to measure produc- 
tivity according to the first concept, each item in 
the production component would have to be weighted 
with its individual unit man-hour requirements. 
While unit man-hours are usually available from 
censuses of production at the plant and industry 
level, they cannot be allocated to individual pro- 
ducts. If weights other than unit man-hours are 
applied to the production items, the resulting 
productivity index will measure the first concept 
only if the substitute weights are proportional to 
unit man-hour weights. This seldom is the case, 
and, as indicated in the above example, (where 
weights equal to 1 were used instead of unit man- 
hour weights) the utilization of weights which are 
not proportional to unit man-hours, corresponds to 
a shift from the first to the second concept of 
labour productivity. 


The division of an index of output for a specific 
industry or group of plants by the corresponding 
man-hour index will normally yield a productivity 
index which measures the second concept; each 
item in the production index is recorded in total, 
not by firms, thus taking no account of the differ- 
ences in levels of praqductivity of the various 
plants which produced it; moreover, the weights 
used to combine the various production items into 
a composite index are not generally proportional 
to unit man-hours. Thus, a shift in output, within 
the composite from firms with a relatively low 
level of output per man-hour to more efficient firms, 
or changes in the relative movements of products, 
may result in a change of productivity whether or 
not the productivity ratios of individual plants or 
Products have changed. In summary, removal of 
effects of the changing ‘‘product mix’’ is impracti- 
cable in the general approach, and in order to gain 
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more knowledge of the influence of this factor, 
supplementary studies of individual plants are 
required. 


When an index of production is used in the 
measurement of productivity the kind of weights 
which have been selected must be carefully scru- 
tinized in order to assess the significance of the 
measurement. As indicated above, unit man-hours 
are usually not available at the product level, and 
substitute weights have to be utilized in the con- 
struction of the productien index. Thus the resulting 
productivity index will not measure the first con- 
cept as it will reflect the influence of changes in 
the relative importance of each component as in 
the second concept. In order of preference, the 
most commonly-used substitute weights are as 
follows: value added per unit, value per unit and 
price. 


Although value added per unit is difficult to 
measure for specific products, approximately the 
same effect is obtained where a net production 
aggregate is computed, as explained in an earlier 
section. Admittedly, census value added per unit 
is somewhat removed from unit labour requirements, 
but it has a fairly high labour-cost content and is 
free of the influence of raw materials. In some in- 
dustries, of course, relative values added will 
differ quite considerably from unit labour require- 
ments, due to variations in capital equipment, 
overhead costs and profits related to the fabrication 
of individual products. However, these discre- 
pancies in the weighting system are not always 
reflected. In industries where one product dominates, 
where there are a large number of products, or where 
the majority of products have similar movements, 
the nature of the weights used has little influence. 
The same observations apply to the use of unit 
value weights. These, of course, are still further 
removed from unit labour requirements as they in- 
clude the cost of raw materials and fuel. Price 
weights are least related because, in addition to 
materials and fuel, they reflect transportation 
charges, handling costs, mark-ups, etc. 


The use of these alternative weights which is 
dictated by the availability of data introduces, 
then, an element of variation when changes occur 
in the composition of production. The productivity 
index will reflect the effect of any shifts from 
products or plants or industries with high man- 
hours per dollar value added or per dollar of total 
value to those with low man-hours per dollar value 
added or per dollar of total value, or vice versa. 


For some studies where shifts in employment 
from industries with low value added per man- 
hour to those with high value-added per man-hour 


or from low-wage to high-wage industries, are con- 
Sidered relevant, a measure of man-hours per unit 
derived from a production index with value added 
weights is appropriate. In this case the use of 
value-added weights would be by choice rather 
than necessity. For instance, if data on average 
wages for a group of industries (total wages for 
the group of industries divided by total man-hours 
or number of workers) is compiled for comparison 
with a measure of productivity for the same group 
of industries, the average wage figure will reflect 
the effect of shifts in the relative importance of 
high-wage and low-wage industries, and it will 
then be desirable that the productivity measure 
also reflect the effect of such inter-industry shifts. 


It is desirable, of course, that where possible, 
both concepts of productivity be measured in order 
to appraise the extent of changes due to shifts in 
the composition of production. Unit man-hours are 
seldom available for individual products, but it is 
usually possible to obtain man-hour data on the 
plant or industry level from census records. It is 
possible, for instance, to weight production in- 
dexes for individual industries with man-hours 
when these indexes are combined into broader 
groups. The resulting productivity index would 
reflect possible shifts in the composition of pro- 
duction within industries, but not between indus- 
tries. 


The division of a production index win base- 
year weights (the most common form) by a man- 
hour index, will yield a productivity index which 
measures, in any given year as compared with the 
base year, the changes in man-hours required to 
produce the ‘‘market basket’’ of goods in the given 
year. It specifically answers the question: ‘‘How 
do the man-hours that would have been required in 
the base period to produce the given year’s basket 
of goods compare with the man-hours actually 
worked in the given year?’’. A different market 
basket enters into every comparison with the base 
year. Thus, strictly speaking, the index for any 
year can be compared only with the base year and 
comparisons cannot be made between any two other 
years. 


Thus it is important, when using productivity 
data, to analyse thoroughly the methods used and 
the significance of the concept measured. Although 
it is not possible, by using broad measures of pro- 
duction and man-hours, to account completely for 
the actual changes in productivity, these measures 
are nevertheless useful in a general type of ana- 
lysis. Until more research and analysis has been 
applied to the basic data than was hitherto possible 
the Bureau of Statistics does not intend to release 
official figures of output per man-hour. 
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PART II 


Industrial Analysis 


The period covered by this report was character- 
ized by unprecedented industrial expansion. Emerg- 
ing from a depression practically world-wide in 
scope, industrial operations in this country entered 
a period of rapid growth which was maintained 
throughout the war and post-war years without impor- 
tant interruption. 


A problem confronting business economists is to 
determine how much of the post-war industrial 
‘‘drive’’ was due to normal growth factors and how 
much of it was caused by the backlog of war accumu- 
lated demand. While it is true that the greatest 
demand accumulation took place in housing and 
consumer durables, non-durables such as textiles 
and clothing also started the post-war period with a 
sizeable backlog of unfilled demand. It is now 
becoming apparent, after the vigorous pace of busi- 
ness following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
that a considerable portion of this demand has been 
satisfied and some industries, notably textiles, 
clothing, and major appliances, are experiencing 
difficulties. However, overall prospects appear 


bright for the near future. The increased productive 
activity which will result from the present very high 
level of capital investment is not as yet fully re- 
flected in current production statistics. Huge 
expansion and development programmes are well 
under way in iron ore, aluminum and other metals, 
oil, steel, chemicals, motor vehicles, electric power, 
and in a number of other industries. In addition, 
federal government expenditures for national defence 
are increasing rapidly and should exert a growing 
influence on the economic picture. 


Manufacturing Production 


The volume of output of manufactures rose 
steeply after the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. 
Productive facilities responded quickly to the urgent 
requirements af the armed forces. In the early days 
of the war the production assignments alloted to the 
nation were comparatively simple, but as the pre-war 
weapons became obsolete and as Canada proved her- 
self capable of turning out larger and more complex 
equipment, the assignments constantly  shirted, 
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changed and grew more difficult. The production 
figures merely suggest the magnitude of the achieve- 
ment. They cannot describe the tremendous effort 
needed to convert a semi-agricultural country into a 
wartime arsenal nor the complications which arose 
because of shortages of manpower, tools and mate- 
rials. 


The productive peak was reached in 1944, when 
weapons, supplies and equipment were rolling off the 
assembly lines at a record-breaking pace. The end 
of hostilities and the subsequent reconversion to 
peace-time production were attended with declines in 
output in 1945 and 1946. The upward trend was re- 
sumed, however, in 1947. The rate of advance 
slackened moderately in 1948 and 1949 but regained 
most of ifs 1947 impetus in 1950 and 1951 when the 
renewal of hostilities in Korea resulted in heavy 
anticipatory buying on the part of consumers and in 
growing expenditures for national defence. A remark- 
able feature is that in 1951, the index of the volume 
of manufacturing production had practically equalled 
the record wartime level of 242.3 established in 1944. 


Durable Manufactures 


The tremendous increase in physical output 
during the war years was mostly concentrated in the 
durable goods sector. When war was declared in 
September, 1939, there were virtually no armament 
works, no production of large ships and large planes, 
no guns, no tanks. Within a few years Canadian 
plants were turning out naval and merchant ships, 
warplanes ranging upto the 15-ton Lancaster bomber, 
military vehicles, millions of rounds of ammunition 
and hundreds of other war items. On the base of 
1935-39 the,new volume index of durable manu- 
factures reached a peak of 340 in 1944. In the 
following two years it declined sharply and stood at 
205 in 1946. Since then it has regained more than 
half the lost ground, and reached 286 in 1951. 


The largest gain occurred in the output of trans- 
portation equipment. Due principally to the tremen- 
dous increases in production of ships and aircraft, 
the index for this group of industries rose to the 
record level of 694 in 1944, the year of maximum war 
production. After reaching a postwar low of 222 in 
1946, the index rose moderately during the next 
three years, but, spurred by the great demand for 
passenger cars and by the renewal of defence pro- 
duction, marked gains were made in 1950 and 1951. 
In 1951 the index-stood at 315. 


Before the war, aircraft production was only a 
minor industry in Canada, The annual average output 
during the five years up to 1939 was about 160 air- 
planes, and the industry employed only 1,300 workers. 
By 1943, aircraft and parts production had become 
one of the outstanding industries of the country. The 
annual rate of output had reached 4,000 planes and 
more than 80,000 men and women were employed. By 
the end of May, 1945, a total of 15,905 aircraft had 
been produced. Output dwindled rapidly after the 
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cessation of hostilities. From a maximum of §,453 
(1935-39= 100) in 1944, the aircraft index had 
dropped to 853 by 1948. With the advent of the new 
emergency, the industry is gradually becoming more 
active. 
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The “Shipbuilding and Repairs’’ industry follow- 
ed a similar trend. The industry had been dormant in 
Canada for more than 20 years before the war. From 
14 fairly large yards with limited facilities and about 
15 smaller boatworks in 1939, the Canadian ship- 
building industry grew to 25 major and 65 smaller 
yards by the end of 1944. Employment jumped from 
4,000 in early 1940 to 75,000 in 1943, the year of 
peak activity when the production index for the in- 
dustry reached 2,193. As in aircraft, output declined 
sharply after the war and the index reached a post- 
war low of 308 in 1950. Defence orders resulted in 
8 considerable advance to 403 in 1951. 


Second only to the United Kingdom, Canada was 
the principal source of mechanized transport for the 
armed services of the British Commonwealth. During 
the years before the war the Canadian motor vehicles 
industry nad developed considerable facilities and 
these permitted easy conversion to wartime needs. 
Until the first military venicles came off the assem- 
bly line the automotive programme was based almost 
entirely on Canadian needs; but after the British 
lost nearly all their equipment on the beaches of 
Dunkirk, Canada was called on to produce to full 
capacity, and all limits were removed from the pro- 
gramme. During the first 15 months of war, nearly 
80,000 army vehicles were turned out and by 1941 
Canada had achieved her status as a major producer 
of mechanized transport. During 1942, 100: different 
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types of motorized military equipment left Canadian 
assembly lines at the rate of 3,500 units of mechan- 
ized transport and 300 fighting vehicles each week. 
The list included universal carriers, scout cars, 
artillery tractors and trailers, troop and ammunition 
transports, service workshops, radio trucks, ambu- 
lances and fire trucks. This impressive development 
was aided by the fact that the production of pas- 
senger cars was sharply curtailed. At the same time, 
the output of trucks and buses was limited to essen- 
tial civilian needs. 


The production index for the ‘‘Motor Vehicles’’ 
industry reached its highest wartime level in 1943 
when it stood at 247. It dropped rapidly thereafter 
until in 1946 it was only 20 percent higher than in 
the base period. Production recovered sharply, 
however, with the resumption of civilian demand for 
passenger cars after the war, and by 1951 the index 
had passed the wartime peak and had reached the 
record-breaking level of 264. 


The ‘‘Railway Rolling Stock’’ industry was less 
affected by military requirements because its normal 
output could be used for wartime purposes. In addi- 
tion to production of freight cars and locomotives 
and repairs to rolling stock, however, the industry 
produced a large amount of munitions and armaments. 
From a high of 199 in 1942, the index declined 
steadily until 1947 when it reached a post-war low 
of 167. Since then the industry has been more active 
and in 1951 the index averaged 187. 
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The iron and steel group of industries was also 
considerably affected by war requirements. As most 
of the industries in this sector were more firmly 
established in the pre-war period, they did not expand 
relatively to the same extent as shipbuilding and 
aircraft. When European supplies were cut off early 
in the war, the Canadian basic steel industry had to 
rely on the United States for a greater supply and 


had to increase its own steel-making capacity to 
meet abnormal wartime requirements. However, 
development of the industry did not halt with the 
end of hostilities. Canada’s industrialization pro- 
gramme, together with strong post-war demand for 
consumers’ durable goods, led to steady expansion 
of the industry so that by 1951, compared with pre- 
war, pig-iron output had more than tripled and steel 
ingot and casting production had risen by more 
than 165 percent. A considerable volume of additional 
capacity is now under construction and should re- 
duce still further the country’s dependence on United 
States imports of finished and semi-finished iron and 
steel shapes. Indicative of the rapid growth of the 
industry in recent years is the amount of funds ex- 
pended for new plant, machinery and equipment. 
From a total of $44 million in 1950, new investment 
jumped to $105 million in 1951 and intentions for 
1952 reached a record high of $165 million. 


A comparison of the gross and netvolume indexes 
of the ‘‘Primary Iron and Steel’’ industry reveals 
that during the war period the net index had risen 
progressively higher than the gross. In 1942, at the 
peak of wartime operations, the volume of net out- 
put was 7 percent higher than that of gross output. 
This was due principally to relatively greater pro- 
duction of the more highly processed shapes such 
as plates, sheets, bars and special alloy steels, and 
output of such war items as gun and shell forgings. 
The gap between net and gross output narrowed 
rapidly after the war when the industry reverted to 
its peace-time pattern of production. The net index 
in 1951 had attained a level of nearly 311, having 
been exceeded only in 1942 and 1943 when the 
index stood at 327 and 317, respectively. 
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The ‘Tron Castings” industry followed a similar 
trend. After rising rapidly up to 1942, when the 
index reached 218, production declined steadily 
until 1946. Since then, however, as a result of 
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strong post-war demand for commercial iron castings 
and iron and steel pipe and fittings, the volume of 
output has gained markedly and in 1951 the index, 
at 281, had attained its highest level. The varying 
differences between the levels of the gross and net 
output indexes during the war and post-war years are 
due mainly to relative changes in the volume of pro- 
duction of commercial iron castings and steel pipe 
and tubing. The latter have a proportionately lower 
work-content, fabrication in the industry being 
applied to materials at a more advanced stage of 
transformation. 


‘The volume of output in the ‘‘Wire and Wire Pro- 
ducts’’ industry moved similarly to that of iron 
castings. Advancing rapidly to a wartime peak in 
1941, the index developed a declining trend until 
1946 when it stood at 165. Output jumped 23 per 
cent in 1947, remaining about steady for the next 
three years. A further substantial advance was 
recorded in 1951 when tne index rose 12 per cent to 
a level of 227, an historical maximum. 


During the war, armament production in the iron 
and steel group was concentrated in the ‘‘Miscella- 
neous Iron and Steel’’ industry. Large-scale output 
of tanks, guns and gun mountings, machine guns, 
rifles, heavy shells, etc., resulted in a forty-fold 
increase in production in 1943 and 1944 compared 
with pre-war. Those fabricating industries such as 
agricultural implements, and heating and cooking 
apparatus, in which normal peacetime output was 
considerably limited during the war years, continued 
to expand after the war. Production of agricultural 
implements especially made a strong post-war re- 
covery. Accumulated demand for farm machinery 
resulted in a record volume of production in 1948 
and 1949. In the latter year the volume index stood 
at 449. In 1950, the index dropped 19 per cent but 
recovered moderately in 1951. After record wartime 
levels of output, post-war activity in the combined 
machinery and machine shops industry stabilized at 
about three times the pre-war rate. 
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, Production in the non-ferrous metals group of 
industries reached a wartime maximum in 1943 when 
the net index stood at 285. During the next three 
years, output dropped 44 per cent, but recovered 
steadily thereafter, backed by sustained demand for 
base metals. Aluminum is being fabricated into an 
ever-increasing variety of commodities, and produc- 
tion of aluminum bars and rods, sheets, shapes, etc., 
reached record proportions in the post-war period. 
During the war years, aluminum sheet production was 
of a strong alloy type used principally in aircraft 
construction and required more fabrication than the 
regular type of sheet used in the production of cook- 
ing utensiis and other civilian items. This contri- 
buted to the higher level of the ‘‘net’’ volume of the 
‘‘Aluminum Products’’ industry during that period. 
In subsequent years, changes in the composition of 
production resulted in a reversal of this trend so 
that the ‘‘gross’’ index rose slightly higher than the 
net. A similar situation arose in the ‘‘Brass and 
Copper Products’’ industry. Large-scale wartime 
output of cartridge cases and discs together with 
other munitions and war items required relatively 
more processing than the industry’s normal produc- 
tion of brass and bronze castings and copper sheets, 
wire rods, etc. In addition, much more brass and 
bronze scrap was used as material during the emer- 
gency than in peacetime operations when ingot 
supply is more plentiful. The result was that the net 
index was considerably higher than the gross during 
the war years. The gap between the two levels nar- 
rowed in 1946 as the production of munitions was 
halted and in 1947 the gross index was moderately 
higher than the net. 

The important ‘‘Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and 
Refining’’ industry reached its highest level of out- 
put in 1943 when the index stood at 225. The essen- 
tial metels for the waging of an all-out war, such as 
aluminum, nickel, copper and lead, were produced 
in record-breaking volume. Demand gradually receded 
after 1943 and the index declined steadily until 
1946. Strong foreign and domestic demand during 
the post-war boom, and the subsequent renewal of 
defence production reversed the downward trend 
and the volume of output increased markedly from a 
level of 124 in 1946 to 208 in 1951, a gain of 68 per 
cent in a period of five years. Much of the industry’s 
output is destined for sale abroad. In 1951, for ex- 
ample, Canada exported 96 per cent of her nickel, 
about 80 per cent of primary aluminum, 56 per cent 
of copper, 80 per cent of lead and 92 per cent of 
zinc. 

To meet the need for electrical and radar equip- 
ment and signalling devices, the ‘‘Electrical Appar- 
atus and Supplies’’ industry manufactured articles 
during the war which were previously not made in 
Canada. Output of civilian radio receiving sets and 
appliances was severely curtailed as the industry 
converted the major part of its productive capacity 
to the manufacture of war instruments. The produc- 
tion index reached a wartime peak of 312 in 1944 
and declined during the next two years. The indus- 
try recovered rapidly, however, as a result of accu- 
mulated demand for radios, consumers’ appliances 
and heavy electrical equipment, and by 1951 the 
index had jumped 59 per cent from its 1946 post-war 
low to a level of 392. 
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Military requirements did not affect the nature of 
output in the non-metallic mineral products group of 
industries. In war or peace, the bulk of production 
consists of construction materials such as cement, 
cement products, building brick, lime and gypsum 
products, glass, stone products, etc. During the war, 
under government control, a major proportion of these 
industries’ products were channelled into construc- 
tion of new war production plants, extensions to pre- 
war plants, housing for war workers and the building 
of training and operation facilities for the armed 
services. No serious reconversion problems were 
encountered by the non-metal industries immediately 
following the war. After a slight pause, following the 
peak of wartime output, plants turned their produc- 
tive capacity towards meeting the unprecedented 
demands of the post-war construction boom. From a 
wartime maximum of 212 in 1943, the volume index 
dropped moderately in 1944 and 1945, but rose 
steeply in succeeding years to reach the record 
level of 342 in 1951. Differences between the vol- 
ume of gross and net output were rather negligible 
in these industries. The only gap of any conse- 
quence between the two levels occurred in the 
‘‘Miscellaneous Normetallics’’ industries. The 
production of electrodes, a commodity with a rela- 
tively high unit value added increased greatly after 
the start of the war and fluctuated widely in the 
post-war period, resulting in a varying gap between 
the levels of gross and net output. 


In the durables sector, the wood-using industries 
were the least affected by the war. The volume of 
output of wood products expanded steadily without 
serious interruption throughout the war and post-war 
years, In 1951 the index stood at 221, the highest on 
record. The two most important industries are ‘‘Saw- 
mills’’ and ‘‘Furniture’’. The index representing the 
former, after reaching a wartime maximum of 140 in 
1942, declined considerably in 1943, and hovered 
around 124 during the next three years. Beginning 
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in 1946, however, output rose sharply, spurred by 
strong foreign and domestic demand for sawn lumber 
and by 1951, the index had advanced to 168. Produc- 
tion in the furniture industry expanded throughout 
the period under review. The great increase in resi- 
dential construction in the post-war period, together 
with the marked gain in new family formations 
created a boon for producers of house furnishings. 
Output of furniture jumped sharply in the three years 
immediately following the end of the war and rose 
more gradually during the subsequent period. The 
volume index reached a maximum of 234 in 1951. 
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Non-durable Manufactures 


The trend of output in the non-durable sector of 
manufacturing was visibly smoother than in the 
durable sector. Except in two years, 1938 and 1945, 
there has been no interruption in the upward move- 
ment of production during the period under review. 
Despite the fact that war contracts quickened the 
pace of output in some of the industries, production 
continued to expand after the war, although at a 
slower rate. Unlike durable goods, non-durable com- 
modities are mostly consumers’ goods and are less 
influenced by sudden changes in the international 
situation or the capital investment programmes of 
producers and governments. By 1951, the non-dura- 
bles index of output had reached 214, the highest on 
record, 


The production of processed foods and beverages 
rose without pause throughout the period. The over- 
all gap between gross and net output developed early 
in the war, due mostly to changes in the composition 
of production, and has not altered significantly 
since 1942, In 1947, the last year for which a net 
index could be computed, net output was 4.6 per cent 
greater than gross output. In 1951, the group ‘‘net’’ 
index registered a level of 209. 2 !% 


A characteristic of most manufactured foods 
industries is the high ratio of the value of materials 
consumed to the value of products, indicating 4 
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relatively low degree of fabrication per unit of out- 
put. The ‘‘net’’ aggregates for these industries are 
consequently extremely sensitive to even minor 
changes in the composition of production or in the 
amount of processing applied to the raw materials. 
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After 1944, the drop in overseas demand for meat 
products resulted in a curtailment of production in 
the meat-packing industry. After reaching a wartime 
peak of 225 in 1944, the meat products index has 
been declining ever since and in 1951 stood at 164. 
In recent years, the production of canned and cooked 
meats has increased greatly in comparison with that 
of fresh and frozen meats. The relatively greater 
amount of processing involved in producing the 
former was an important factor in the difference of 
level between the gross and net indexes. Other 
products requiring more processing than fresh and 
frozen meats are bacon, hams, shoulders and other 
cured meats. Variations in their volume of output 
also had a marked influence on the movement of the 
net index. Again, the industry has become more 
efficient in the utilization of its raw materials, viz., 
the animals slaughtered: what previously had been 
considered as waste is now being converted into a 
host of saleable products so that very little of the 
animal residue is rejected. 
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In the ‘‘Dairy Products’’ industry, the declining 
trend in the output of butter and cheese since 
1942-43 was more than offset by marked gains in the 
production of ice cream and concentrated milk pro- 
ducts. The aggregate net index for the industry rose 
steadily until 1944, and after dropping moderately in 
1945 and 1946, resumed its upward movement in 
1947, attaining a peak in 1951 when it stood at 222. 
Differences between the levels of gross and net out- 
put were discussed in an earlier section. 


The ‘‘Canning and Preserving”’ industry followed 
a rather irregular trend during the period under re- 
view. Net output of processed fish products attained 
a maximum in 1941 when the index registered 174. 
After declining for the next three years, production 
recovered in the early post-war period only to recede 
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again in 1947, 1948 and 1949. Output gained con- 
siderably in 1950 and remained practically un- 
changed in 1951 when the index stood at 171. An 
important reason for the wide gap between the gross 
and net indexes during the war years was the com- 
paratively sharp gains in the production of canned 
herring, a commodity whose value added is con- 
siderably higher than other products such as fresh 
and frozen fish, cured or smoked fish, etc. It was 
calculated that this item alone accounted for about 
60 percent of the difference between the two in- 
dexes. The peak in canned fish output was reached 
in 1941 when the gap between gross and net output 
was largest. The subsequent decline in the ratio of 
canned fish to total volume of production in the 
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industry was accompanied by a narrowing of this 
gap until 1945 when the levels of the two indexes 
became practically identical. 
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Production of fruit and vegetable preparations 
was also irregular throughout the period. The index 
reached its highest point of 223 in 1946 when output 
of canned soups and vegetables was at its peak. 
After declining to 204 in 1947, production recovered 
in 1948, but receded again in 1949 and 1950. In 
1951, the index rose to 208. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between the levels of the indexes of 
gross and net output. 


The net index of grain mill products kept rising 
until 1947 after which it declined for three succes- 
sive years. In 1951 it advanced to 180 to stand 7 
|per cent below its 1947 level of 193. A feature was 
the marked increase in the production of stock and 
poultry feeds, although some of the gain resulted 
from the transfer in 1944 of a number of firms from 
the meat-packing industry. Increased use of commer- 
cial rather than farm-produced feeds may be oper- 
ating here to create a somewhat fictitious increment 
from the viewpoint of the economy as a whole, al- 
though a genuine increase in manufactures has 
taken place. Flour milling developed a declining 
trend in the post-war period as foreign demand 
dropped from its high wartime levels. From a maxi- 
mum of 163 in 1946, the net production index re- 
ceded steadily to 105 in 1949, recovering moderately 
in the next two years to a-level of 117 in 1951, In 
both the flour and feed milling and the prepared 
stock and poultry feeds industries, changes in the 
composition of production during the period contri- 
buted to the considerable differences between the 
net and gross indexes, the output of commodities 
with relatively low values added per unit increasing 
to a greater extent than those with ahigher degree of 


fabrication. In the flour and feed milling industry, 
for instance, production of flour, millfeeds and 
chopped grains, the combined net value of which was 
estimated at about 15 per cent of the corresponding 
gross in the base period generally increased at a 
faster rate than production of rolled oats, oatmeal, 
breakfast foods, etc., which require considerably 
more processing. 
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Output of bread and other bakery products 
showed a steady upward trend until 1946 after which 
production dropped to slightly lower levels during 
the succeeding three years. Output recovered, how- 
ever, in 1950 and 1951. A feature was the marked in- 
crease in the contribution of buns, pies, cakes and 
pastries to the volume of output. The growth in out- 
put of these bakery products was considerably great- 
er than that of bread, but these changes in ‘‘product 
mix’’ did not result in any considerable differences 
between the levels of gross and net output. 


Production of other processed foods maintained 
a rising trend throughout the period. Under this 
category are classified such industries as biscuits, 
confectionery, sugar, malt mills, starch and glucose, 
miscellaneous foods, etc. In 1951, the combined 
index of these products stood at 199, about 5 per 
cent below the record level of 209 established in 
1950. The net index was consistently above the 
gross for most of the period and in 1947 the gap 
was about 10 per cent. Proportionately greater 
increases in such products as chocolate bars and 
powdered eggs, which require more fabrication than 
other important commodities like bulk chocolate, 
biscuits, tea, coffee, etc., no doubt contributed to 
the discrepancy between the two indexes. 


The advance in the production of beverages was 
practically uninterrupted from 1935 to the present. 
In 1951, the volume of output was nearly 3 times 
what it was in the base period. The largest in- 
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creases were recorded in the aerated waters and 
brewing industries. The indexes of both these in- 
dustries attained levels approaching 320 in 1951. 
Wine production, after reaching a peak in 1947, 
dropped 36 per cent in the following three years. 
Output of liquor climoed steadily until 1946 when 
the index reached 209. During the next four years, 
the volume of production fluctuated within narrow 
limits and in 1951 advanced sharply to an index 
level of 260. The great demand for cigarettes for 
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members of the armed forces during the war con- 
tributed largely to the considerable increase in the 
tobacco products index which reached the record 
level of 230 in 1945. ‘The index dropped to 204 the 
following year, but rose gradually thereafter to 228 
in 1950. Weakening demand led to a decline of 7 
per cent in 1951. 
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The contribution of the ‘‘Rubber Products’’ in- 
dustry to the war effort was mainly in the form of 
tires and tubes for military vehicles and aircraft. 
Production of passenger car tires and tubes was 
sharply curtailed as was the output of rubber foot- 
wear. After marked increases in 1940 and 1941, the 
index remained more or less stationary at around 
150 until 1945 when civilian production was resumed 
and fhe index jumped to 180. The industry-wide 
strike in 1946 contributed to a decline in that year, 
but record-breaking demand for the Industry’s output 
led to sharp advances in the following years, and 
in 1951 the index had reached the maximum level of 
264. As the value added per unit of output is con- 
siderably higher for footwear than for tires and 
tubes, the decline in the production of the former 
during the war years contributed to the lower level 
of the net index. The widest gap occurred in 1942 
when the net index was 13 per cent below the gross. 
The recovery of footwear production in the follow- 
ing years resulted in a narrowingof this discrepancy 
so that in 1947 the two indexes were within 6 per 
cent of each other. 
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Output of leather products rose steadily until 
1946 when the index reached a high point of 168. 
The subsequent easing of foreign demand for the 
industry’s products contributed to the gradual de- 
Cline of production in the post-war period with the 
result that this industry has shown the smallest 
growth of any in the manufacturing sector. In 1951, 
volume of output was only 17 per cent greater than in 
the base period. Production of leather tanneries was 
actually 15 per cent lower than in 1935-39, but out- 
put of boots and shoes and other leather products 
declined to a lesser extent. Since 1946, the overall 
index dropped 30 per cent. 
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The textile (ex. clothing) industries reached their 
maximum wartime level of output in 1942 when the 
net index stood at 187. Production then fell off 
gradually until 1946 but recovered sharply in the 
post-war period to an index level of 212 in 1950. 
A slackening of demand for textile products in the 
latter half of 1951 resulted in a moderate decline in 
the index for that year. The movements of individual 
industries within the group have varied over the 
period. After reaching its highest level in 1942, the 
production of cotton goods declined steadily until 
1947. After varying but fractionally in 1948 and 
1949, output jumped 16 percent in 1950 and remained 
practically unchanged in 1951, the recession in the 
last six months of the year just about offsetting the 
gains recorded in the first half. Contributing to the 
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higher level of netoutput during the period 1940-1943 
in this industry was the comparatively sharp in- 
crease in production of piece-dyed and printed and 
painted fabrics which require considerably more 
processing than ordinary grey fabrics. When out- 
put of these two types of cloth declined to more 
normal levels, the gap between the gross and net 
indexes gradually narrowed. 
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The peak in woollen goods output was also 
attained in 1942 when demand for heavy military 
cloth was at a maximum. From a level of 183 in 
3942, the index dropped to 160 in 1944. It gradually 
rose again to 180 in 1947, but has been steadily 
declining since then and averaged only 146 in 1951. 
Variations between the levels of gross and net out- 
put are attributed mainly to the woollen yarn indus- 
try where changes in the production of woollen and 
worsted yarns which differ considerably in unit 
value added have influenced the size of the gap 
between the two indexes. In addition, the indus- 
try has shown a tendency towards greater integration 
whereby it starts processing the material at an 
earlier stage than formerly: the proportion of raw 
wool to total materials consumed has risen consid- 
erably whereas that of wool tops, a material ata 
more advanced stage of fabrication, has declined 


somewhat. 


Since 1938, the production index for synthetic 
textiles showed an unbroken record of increases and 
in 1951 stocd at 393. Much of the credit for increas- 
ing consumer acceptance of synthetics belongs to 
the achievements of research in improving manu- 
facturing and dyeing techniques and in the develop- 
ment of new combinations of various fibres with a 
new range of qualities and practical applications. 
Synthetic fibres are now being used in the fabrica- 
tion of a host of commodities such as suitings, over- 
coatings, blankets, carpets, draperies, upholstery 
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products, tire fabrics, etc., in addition to hosiery, 
dress fabrics and other women’s wear. Moreover, 
Canadian producers are now supplying the bulk of 
domestic synthetic raw material requirements which 
were formerly imported from the United States, As a 
result, new investment outlays by the industry have 
increased considerably in the post-war period. 


The trend in the physical output of clothing was 
similar to that of other textiles, the production index 
reaching a neakof 162 in1942, then declining gradu- 
ally until 1947. It recovered in 1948 and 1949, but 
has been dropping moderately since then and was 
at a post-war low of 150 in 1951. The industry is 
now facing keen competition and a more selective 
retail demand by improving manufacturing methods 
and styling in order that more desirable merchandise 
be made available at lower prices. Weak demand 
during the latter part of 1951 contributed to amarked 
decline in the probable level of new investment in 
durable physical assets for 1952. Funds expended 
for new plant, machinery and equipment dropped 
from an average of $12.2 million a year for the 
period 1945-1951 to expenditure intentions of $6.6 
million for 1952. 
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Production of paper products advanced sharply 
in the post-war period. The level of the index re- 
mained relatively steady from 1941 to 1944, but 
increased 66 per cent in the succeeding seven years 
to a record figure of z4v. Activity in this sector of 
manufacturing is influenced mainly by the ‘‘Pulp and 
Paper’’ industry, which, in terms of value added, is 
the most important single manufacturing industry. In 
the last few years, the net value contributed by 
pulp and paper mills was more than twice that of 
any other industry. The growth of this industry 
during the period under review was characterized by 
two distinct phases. From 1935 to the end of the 
war, new investment by the industry was designed 


mainly to replace worn-out machinery and equipment 
and increases in output were principally the result 
of utilizing idle capacity after the depression of the 
thirties. Since 1945, however, with strong world 
demand for wood pulp and newsprint, together with 
the availability of necessary materials for expan- 
sion, the construction of new plant and the instal- 
lation of new machinery and equipment reached re- 
cord proportions and the volume of output rose about 
60 per cent. New investment intentions for 1952 are 
estimated at $149 million, a record high. 
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In recent years, a greater proportion of pulp 
retained for consumption in Canada has been used 
for the manufacture of fine papers. The increase in 
newsprint production in later years has not kept 
pace with the more processed varieties of paper. In 
the base period, for example. newsprint accounted 
for 71 per cent oi the total voiume of output in the 
industry, whereas in 1947 it contributed only 61 
per cent. This was a factor in the increasing ratio of 
net output to gross output in the post-war period; in 
1947 the net index was 190 and the gross 178, nearly 
7 per cent lower. Another contributing cause was the 
declining consumption of purchased power per unit 
of output. In 1947, the index of the volume of pur- 
chased fuel and electricity consumed was only 168. 
This appears to be evidence of the greater utiliza- 
tion of capacity and technological progress. A 
counteracting influence was the gain in pulp made 
for export, which resulted in a drop in proportion of 
the quantity available for further processing in 
Canada, 


The printing and publishing industries expanded 
very little during the war years. In 1944, output was 
only about 15 per cent greater than in the base 
period. Proauction grew rapidly, however, after the 
end of hostilities and in 1951, volume of output was 
nearly double what it was in the five pre-war years, 
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although this represents a substantially smaller 
advance than total manufacturing. The post-war 
increase coincided with the gain in the value of new 
investment which was mainly in the form of machin- 
ery and equipment to make up for deficiencies dating 
back to the depressed thirties and the war years. 
New investment intentions for 1952 show a consider- 
able drop from the 1951 record expenditure of nearly 
$24 million: they amount to only $12.5 million. 
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With few interruptions, output of petroleum and 
coal products rose steadily over the period under 
review to an index maximum of 275 in 1951. Although 
production of coke failed to exceed its record war- 
time volume, petroleum refining, as the result of 
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record-breaking post-war demand for gasoline and 
fuel oils, showed a marked expansion. In 1951, 
the production index stood at 321 compared with a 
wartime high of 170 in 1944. In recent years, the 
industry has added substantially to its refining 
capacity. From 1947 to 1951, expenditures for new 
plant, machinery and equipment averaged more than 
$37 million a year, Intentions for 1952 amount to a 
record-breaking $79 million. Some of this rapid 
growth is associated with the remarkable progress 
made in the exploitation of western crude oil re- 
serves. In 1951, oil from domestic wells represented 
38 per cent of the total consumed by Canadian re- 
fineries. This compared with a contribution of 27 
per cent in 1950 and 22 per cent in 1949. 


Output of chemical products which include am- 
munition and explosives reached a _ record-high 
level in 1944 when the index stood at 390. Produc- 
tion in the post-war period has been at aconsiderably 
lower level, but increased significantly in 1950 and 
1951 with the advent of the defence programme. The 
expansion of the industry during the war made pos- 
sible the manufacture of many products which were 
formerly imported. In addition, several entirely new 
products, such as synthetic rubber, were introduced. 
Demand for these commodities continued in the post- 
war period and the development of new sources of 
basic materials, together with the progress of re- 
search into additional commercial uses for these 
new compounds resulted in further expansion of 
production for civilian use. 
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The rapid wartime advance was mainly the result 
of the enlargement of the munition programme with 
the government and private industry combining 
forces in the construction of a huge explosives and 
ammunition-filling industry. At its peak in 1943,the 
production index for explosives and ammunition was 
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20 times higher than in the base period. Output 
dropped very rapidly after the end of the war and in 
1946 the index was down to 107. 


In the post-war period, the most important indus- 
tries in the chemicals group have been fertilizers, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, paints 
and varnishes and acids, alkalies and salts. To- 
gether, these industries account for more than one- 
half the net value of the group. A feature was the 
marked increase in production of fertilizers. In 1947, 
output was more than five times what it was in the 
base period, declining to a moderately lower level 
in succeeding years. The index of gross output in 
this industry is probably distorted because of the 
large amount of duplication (the products of some 
firms being used as materials by others) and is 
therefore not strictly comparable with the net index 
which is free of double-counting. Production of 


CHART XXXII 


paints and varnishes expanded throughout the 
period, the high level of output being sustained in 
the post-war years by the boom in construction activ- 
ity. The index in 1950 and 1951 stood at a record 
202: 


Since the Government-owned Polymer Corporation 
began producing synthetic rubber in 1943, output of 
this important commodity has expanded considerably. 
Production declined somewhat in 1947 and 1948 
when imports of natural rubber were resumed, but 
recovered strongly to record levels in 1950 and 1951 
as the defence programme gathered momentum and as 
the rubber requirements of the motor vehicles indus- 
try rose to a new maximum. During 1951, synthetic 
rubber accounted for 37 per cent of total new rubber 
consumed in Canada. This commodity is classified 
to the ‘‘Miscellaneous Chemicals’’ industry. 
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_ The development of promising mineral discov- 
eries in recent years 1S an integral part of Canada’s 


industrialization programme. New investment in pri-- 


mary mininyz industries in the post-war period has ex- 
ceeded all previous levels. Substantial discoveries 
of oil, natural gas and iron ore have attracted the 
most attention. However, new discoveries of copper, 
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nickel, zinc, titanium and aspnestos have also been 
made, In addition, large sums have been spent on 
the expansion and modernization of existing mines. 
The overall volume of minerals output attained a 
wartime peak in 1941 when the production index 
Stood at 132, Principally because of the steady 
recession in the mining of gold and other principal 
metals during the next five vears, the index gradu- 
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ally declined and reached a ten-year low point of 

97 in 1946. Since then, sharp gains in the production 

of petroleum and other non-metals, together with a 

moderate increase in metals output. resulted in a 

ce advance to a record higu leyel of 162 in 
+ Bh 


After reaching a maximum of 130 in 1941, the 
metals index dropped steadily to 80 in 1946, chiefly 
because of the fact that gold production was reduced 
from 5,345,179 fine ounces in 1941 to 2,696,727 fine 
ounces in 1945, a decline of nearly 50 per cent. Gold 
output rose gradually in the post-war period, and in 
1951, 4,364,309 fine ounces were produced. Press- 
ing war demands led to early production peaks for 
copper, nickel and lead. As armament needs became 
less urgent, production of these essential metals 
declined until post-war civilian demand, together 
withthe defence-preparedness programme,resulted in 
a reversal of the downward trend. Nineteen-forty was 
the year of greatest copper output when 65§ million 
pounds were mined. Due in large part to a shortage 
of labour, production declined steadily thereafter to 
the lowest point of the period under review in 1946, 
when only 368 million pounds were produced. How- 
ever, Output rose gradually in the following years 
and in 1951 a total of 539 million pounds were 
extracted. 


Production of nickel, the important use of which 
is in the manufacture of high strength alloy steel, 
kept rising until 1943. In the succeeding three 
years, output dropped one-third, but by 1951 the 
industry was again producing at about its average 
wartime rate. Lead production reached a record level 
in 1942 as a result of demand for war requirements 
and the fact that lead was used at that time as a 
substitute for more critical materials. Output dropped 
considerably in 1943 and 1944, and since then has 
not shown any marked tendency to recover from this 
lower level. 
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Zinc was also used extensively in war produc- 
tion, and reached a high wartime level of output in 
1943. Thereafter, production declined steadily until 
1947 after which a considerable upward trend devel- 
oped. It was not until after the war that the mining 
of iron ore reached significant proportions. No ore 
has yet been shipped from the huge new deposits 
near the Quebec-Labrador boundary, but expansion 
of operating mines, especially in Ontario, has re: 
sulted in a considerable increase in production. 
Though deposits of iron are widespread throughout 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia, few have 
been found of sufficient purity and size to meet the 
requirements of modern industry; so few, in fact, 
that from 1924 until 1939 no iron ore was produced 
in Canada. Since 1939, outside of Newfoundland, 
the principal producing properties .have been those 
north of Lake Superior and the Steep Rock Mine 
near Port Arthur. Much of this ore, which is quite 
high grade, is being exported to the United States in 
exchange for ores that can be used to greater advan- 
tage in Canadian furnaces. 
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Production of fuels attained a wartime peak in 
1942 when tne index stood at 141. As a result of 
declines in the output of coal and petroleum. the 
index droppea steadily until 1947 when it registered 
113. The spectacular oil and gas discoveries in 
Alberta and the ensuing development of the rich 
properties reversed the downward trend and by 1951, 
the index had reached the record level of 259. From 
1948 to 1951, output of Canadian qil wells rose four- 
fold. Shipments of natural gas advanced 34 per cent 
in the same comparison; construction ©: additiconal 
distribution facilities now under way wii result in 
further marked gains in shipments of Alberta gas. 
After reaching a high volume of activity in 1942, 
coal-mining receded somewhat in the following five 
years, but has since regained its early wartime rate 
of output. While large deposits of coal occur in 
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Eastern and Western Canada, none is mined in 
Ontario and Quebec, where the majority. of manu= 
facturing industries ,and the densest population are 
located. Hence coal is brought into these central 
provinces, chiefly from the United States. The post: 
war increase in coal production has failed to keep 
pace with booming industrial demand so that, while 
in 1938, Canadian coal accounted for 54 per cent of 
domestic needs, output in 1951 represented only 41 
per cent of consumption. Imports more than doubled 
in the same comparison. 
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The post-war boom in construction both in Canada 
and the United States resulted in marked increases 
in output of other non-metals and quarrying. In 1945 
the volume index for ‘‘Other Non-metals’’ was 153. 
By 1951 it had advanced to 271, representing a gain 
of 77 per cent. In the same period the volume of 
sand, stone and gravel quarried increased 186 per 
cent. The bulk of Canadian asbestos production and 
a large portion of gypsum output are exported, 
chiefly to the United States. The former is used 
largely in the manufacture of building materials and 
in motor vehicle brake linings and clutch facings. 
Gypsum is converted mostly into plaster, wallboard 
and lath. Production of other non-metals, such as 


salt, feldspar, graphite, sodium sulphate, etc., also 
rose considerably, 
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Electricity and Gas. 


The movement of output in this sector is in- 
fluenced mainly by electric power. Production of 
manufactured gas represents only about 8 per cent of 
the combined value. Electric power in Canada is 
virtually synonymous with water power. Although 
electricity produced in thermal plants is important 
to various municipalities where hydro-electric power 
is not available, it amounts to only a negligible 
proportion of total production. 
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Keeping pace with the increase in output of 
Canadian factories and mines, production of electric 
energy more than doubled since immediate pre-war 
years. In 1951 the volume index stood at 218. Forty- 
two per cent of this increase has occurred since 
1945. In Canada, the large industrial consumers are 
the pulp and paper industry, the smelting and re- 
fining industry, and the primary iron and steel indus- 
try. The adequate supply of hydro-electric power has 


been an important factor in the rapid development of 
Canada’s industrialization programme. The total in- 
stalled capacity of water wheels and turbines is 
now listed at 13,341,000 h.p. This is a gain of 61 
per cent over 1939 and represents but 24 per cent of 
known resources. New plants and extensions to 
existing stations which are under construction or 
planned for operation before 1956 will add an addi- 
tional 3.4 million h.p. to Canadian capacity. 
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APPENDIX B 


Description of Indexes . 


APPENDIX B 


DESCRIPTION OF INDEXES 
I — Manufacturing Indexes 
(a) Annual Indexes 


Number of Items 
1947 


Types of 


Industry or Group Weight Indicator 
1935-39 1947 
Materials 
Products and Fuel 
AD ANNES VOR AE CS io opcieccscscssdecaalsoctasyecssocosnsossenevevaces 19.059 
RMI EANN AE SONA box oheca coca edscroukoae asd teeussncescasavevessvaiboascoecavenes 14. 892 
ee ARG AG GS Ree te eres case soecakesasarestosrisacstovangeistospsxs 2.198 
Slaughtering and Meat-Packing! ao 5.138 Net 52 43 
RNR TIER COLES ANIL MRCS 3, .cusneacucescoascevecsonosavecerecsucces ; 007 Gross 7 
Sausage and Sausage Casings ...........ececesesesesceee 053 Net 6 17 
Dairy Products? .........sccccccsssceceseee =: 1.471 
Butter and Cheese ... Ae 1,035 Net 24 16 
Condensed Milk ..... Seaostumedcereteeaeeant 2A “od 25 11 
Re ORE OES INGER IMM cosa os cusecussuvencsssnescevovesepees oA T5 J 6 24 
CORT RA NET OGUCES cccrscrisucecsiocencasverescevechoscvoceeses «201 why 6 32 
IS ARG RIANC PTOSEL VANE o5i.cccvcsnesteconvaiavacsscescossnccovsenss 2.097 
ABR MSIM AN FANG A CKING ....seievossccoscssovoccasceessesosovy ray in Ee! Net 228 88 
Fruit and Vegetable Preparations ..0.......ccsceeseoee 1, 384 aa 104 109 
“CISHLPN VA LUs 2 gee Lt |i Jk ARR Re On 2. 296 
PEACE OL MILLS: ccjacsencnstssvesveevenovescoctsceesences 1.604 Net 29 22 
RSIS EMEMICAMETOU Ber sc cncrcvarcessensseceveresteonsoopsrsvesoreevey +492 od 11 33 
HPS RSEOCK AMC POULT Yo occrcsceccceccosossescessocecsorsoess - 200 sha 44 59 
Bread and Bakery Products? . - 2.545 Net 66 
Miscellaneous Foods .............0. a 4,285 
PURSOMIGS ATI CONICCEIODELY. c.cc.ccsccesrercecessonescscesenee 1,818 Net 32 51 
ESA AMMEN LOIS Cue ccceececspevcressuceseeocencovenssonchsosses esses . 878 oe 9 25 
BIER PURINE ES retro raca cede ote castiranemenenscaceeswesosevesssciersssoorese «205 a 10 23 
MACATONI,, VETMICCLII, TEC, ..ccscccvescecsossscooes one Aue ye i 5 25 
PRUNE NANG) CHIUCOSE D cncccssssanssasaoncoalvesscocsessssevessoocens . 186 sh 12 24 
SESE MND Seg eer seca atacacevsivescushieoktn skesesesveesesencosvoceeseses . 026 sf 3 3 
1,120 ‘a 87 96 
4.167 
1. 086 Net 8 19 
1,064 i 16 
1, 892 oe 8 32 
~~ 25 BF 6 29 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products ............. L171 
Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes 1.581 Net il 22 
Tobacco Processing and PackinG............ccccceceeeereee . 190 ~ 6 14 
ROP Age PRESEN ees see eee eee eee 2. 786 Net 101 40 
Paes ei CAE ROLS eee S oe caves naassdsanecarresssvnysesecaceesspovs 2.309 
Onis BNC NODS. TsCRUIET - co cccccsccsnecservensnaccastensness 1.301 Gross 36 
Gloves and Mittens, Leather ............s.scscsssscseceesereee Pe ey. Net 9 19 
Leather Tanneries. .............:.000 = -553 
Leather Tanneries ............ oe . 528 Gross 24 
BRCIRINE TIOAUAED copctrcescnssxescporecses stone ae . 025 Net 3 11 
Miscellaneous Leather Products .. on 323 
Boot and Shoe Findings, Leather. one - 056 Gross 9 
Miscellaneous Leather Goods ..........::+0++ “te . 267 30 
Textile Products (Ex. Clothing) ................cccccceeseeesenees 5. 658 
Cotton Goods .......... we 2. 223 ; 7 
Cotton Thread ............. oo -144 | Materials 33 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth ........ none 2.005 Net 65 
Cotton Batting and Wadding ............. seers as .029 | Man-hours a 
COCO ANG WOOL WASCC .......-ccccsnsssccerszscoeseoee 2 - 4 Gross 
PPS BT NGOS gcc ocasevenensocasecesssianacrpocncncsscanscsoseceser ~ . ae enn 40 
MOOLION ClOty ccs ccsconessscncnssasarcaccescesseenennscenes o . 20 41 
WOOLIEN VAIN .......ccccccesessserecssnascccsvesercceeseooeenee oa wate Net 4 38 
WOOL]EN GOOdS, DeCeSe scoqpovccccccrccacccccvesoegecsones sal + 228 is 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk” .............ccccccceesereee “es 1, 127 Gross 
Other patie ce ee a oo 1, ee pees 11 
Dyeing and Fin ng of Textiles .. “2 . 
Other Cotton Textiles -125 | Materials - 


Narrow Fabrics? .............. 


Awnings, Tents and Sails ... .067 | Man-hours 


Carpets, Mats and Rugs?!° ... . 163 Net 13 33 
Cordage, Rope and Twine .............cccceserereeeeeeeseeees ° — eee - 
Cotton and Jute Bags ........... ret Gross a1 


Miscellaneous Textiles oe 
All other Textile Industries (Limen) ....:ccreeseeeee 


Percentage of Coverage 


Products 
1935-39 1947 

95 86 
77 83 
64 19 
99 99 
100 99 
82 95 
91 98 
100 99 
100 99 
100 100 
100 98 
96 100 
96 96 
100 100 
100 100 
100 98 
100 95 
100 99 
99 97 
98 100 
100 99 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
99 100 
99 95 
100 100 
100 98 
95 93 
89 83 
62 84 
19 718 
99 97 
100 

100 95 
96 87 
99 82 
96 95 
86 12 
90 83 
97 95 
90 95 
100 100 


Materials 
1935-39 1947 

98 98 
77 84 
98 98 
98 93 
8t 92 
92 90 
100 99 
95 93 
99 99 
100 97 
98 96 
96 94 
89 93 
99 99 
99 99 
100 98 
94 89 
99 99 
99 98 
94 92 
99 99 
99 96 
100 100 
100 100 
86 86 
80 718 
88 86 
88 95 
89 93 
91 86 
92 92 
91 85 
86 86 
81 
85 
93 98 
100 96 
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1 — Manufacturing Indexes — Continued 
(a) Annual Indexes — Continued 


Percentage of Coverage 


Number of Items 
1947 


Types of 


Industry or Group Pats Indicator 
1947 
Products | Materials | 1935-39 | 1947 | 1935-39 | 1947 
and Fuel 
Clothing (Textile and Fur): .....0......00:<.cses0s-sessssaresssenane 7.107 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Clothing............... 4,006 
Clothitig, Men’sS: PAClOry ., sccusceccsecceestestescaccceesenceses 2.080 Gross 143 98 98 
Clothing, Women’s Factory .... 1,789 a 164 95 91 
Clothing Contractors .............. . 137 | Man-hours 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods ........ eave 1.887 Net 135 62 98 97 89 90 
Miscellaneous Clothimes .avsccestecscssrsctseccnssenes me 1,214 
COISEUS) eestecctescseterwcte: eee ee a alee) Gross 20 84 95 
BP UE GOOUS)  siscsceescceeootthccsavecestcaaceestwrme caceseseors ae 2 422 ae 17, 73 80 
Fir Dressing ‘and DYCiINe...c-cecssstscccneseares oe .083 | Man-hours 
HatstandiGapss ee ee eee eee an . 473 Gross 36 96 94 
Oiled and Waterproofed Clothing ............. aa . 036 ae 23 90 84 
GlovestandsMittens wHabrices.me screenees .021 uy 11 100 95 
Wood Products wa cba sdusveuapuaqusgsus ures cncccsueestuerausteves onaneesesenaass 5. 940 
Sawsand Planing MUS \cccccccccevecedecavssrscsesoesssoseevecsesexe 3. 152 
Sash, Door and Planing Mills ... .766| Materials 5 86 91 
Flooring, Hardwood? @).........c00-. 091 Net 15 16 84 97 98 
Sewinlliis eee. ccucsesescrcnetes overvosestectrecees taneerrucenteesuuccers 2.895 Ke 51 15 98 100 99 97 
13 Cost of 
ViENEETANG EE VW OOGS ce.ccescccce:.cstasccesonecsvendectocssesa Production 
PLUIRNAVUNC) ceecscacscccessvccevavecesers tes oh ARE 1, 266 
Furniture........... ~972 | Man-hours 
Mattresses and Springs ....... ; 294 Md 
Miscellaneous Wood Products i iciccscscsecasccosececeesseeee 922 
Boxes and Baskets, WOOGEN) se ccacesseseseseeescerectcerere -292!| Materials 8 84 87 
Coffins, and! CaS KCUS tee, ccsccesexeroce ste cczesk ooedeaccesecese ~ 109 Gross 7 89 91 
COODERA LE soos csrcecsce eee esucoecoccceeractunierecasestveues custavere . 060 iy 26 85 89 
POX COTS LOLS ioiciascesevucs cescancarceeasdetestartiocacesctascecesaeteezes 010 i 3 97 81 
Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings ............ceseseeeeees .061 | Man-hours 
Woodenware! . 053 |Value Deflated 
Wood Turning -080 | Man-hours 
Beekeepers’ and Poultrymen’s § ' . 009 |Value Deflated 
Wood) Pres CrviallOniecs -cccccceccovessaravteetcsevsusccrevesacccers -094 | Man-hours 
Miscellaneous Wood Products .............ccsssesssesereee 154 a 
Paper, Products: .o2c.c.cs.ccceeee tees 2 Laws eeuduessee ce eaacte 8.701 
BOVES ANG BARS ADEM a ceeuccracsatescvcscterecesetarstaccostors -854| Materials 18 86 86 
POA UA? BEN eevaseetarsseraccessseencsscveseces eereceroseemecrseist 6. 896 Net 40 78 100 100 92 94 
FUOOMME SPA DEL Kacesterscacsstcccsararsscvererstacetaceesrscensrarreccorss +211 ue 12 22 93 92 80 86 
Miscellaneous Paper Products ..............ccccscssscosssons 261g Gross 106 82 712 
Wallpaper: oats ee cane ee .129} Materials 6 60 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Trades. .................... 5.996 
Printing and Bookbinding 6... sessessesssesesseessseeees 1.681] Materials 9 100 
Trade Composition .........4.... .-047 | Man-hours 
Printing and Publishing? eo ssssssessesee 3.417| Materials 9 99 
Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping - 430! Man-hours 
FICK O STA PINE wo eect ieee ct cae eee ae -421| Materials 9 100 
Ironvand: Steel Products tccccvsctseon ee 11.417 
ATIC UItTAl mp lementser:cc.ccccnesreierseesce meee 651 Gross 96 59 715 
Botlers Audie avew Orkime cree cee svenracecsse tte - 386 | Man-hours 
Bridge and Structural Steel Work .........c.cccssccccseseseee -490| Materials 6 84 83 
Hardware, Tools and! Cutlery: ......cccccsccccesseosescesesesees .»950 | Man-hours 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus ...... es 638 Gross 45 80 67 
Castings, Iron .......... anenen: x 1,428 Net 35 57 62 69 78 79 
Machinery ...... ot aséce 2.066 
MA GHiMGry Acs crc-ncee reeset myer neon nee 2.043} Man-hours 
Refrigerators , Other thar Electric .........c.cesessceese 023 oS 
Machineishops +. sarwene s\n Oma .191 ue 
Primary onvand Steely. scceccestencstcssatereee ce 2.396 Net 48 70 96 90 90 92 
Sheet Metal Products, Path cv shinnasesedcuattertrnceeeeseastesetonrs 1,358] Materials 28 87 81 
Wares anoeWine: Goods Sc see cn es eee ene . 666 Net 30 20 76 66 92 88 
Miscellaneous Iron Products!9 .........sccssssscsoseoees Cics and 
TOCUCUS ~iZccmcanncseneneecsveusvecverarers 197 aiehoene 23 
Transportation Equipment .............ssssss.scssesescssoesceseoecee 6. 749 
ee echascne ranean para rach erode Stes Ae ar eee .256| Man-hours 
y imevanavenstadacscuwaey ~ 057 Gr 
Boats and Canoes....... 059 Manchetre : * . 
Motor Vehicles ........... 2.651 
Motor Veliicle: Parts ee ee 1. 24 pie 2 pe ue 
Automobile Parts and Supplies ............. 1,211] Man-hours 
Automobile Accessories, Fabric e . 030 ss 
Railway Rolling-Stock ...,,,,....scscccssesssccesee xd 2.012 i 
Shipbuilding and Repairs2¥ ae - 442 - 


Carriages, Wagons and Sleighs 20000... ccuccsccseceseseee . 031 fe 


REVISED INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


I — Manufacturing Indexes — Continued 
(a) Annual Indexes — Continued 


Number of Items 
1947 


Types of 


Industry or Group as Indicator 
1947 
Materials 
Products and Fuel 
Nor-ferrous Metal Products ...........0....... sdcterancentirs sees 7. 600 


PRE UMM EASES Boece cacenocceeucashossyacessvevasscteasersoepeseee 159 Net 6 21 
Brass and Copper Products 0.0... “ -801 ns 40 64 
Jewellery, Electro-plated Ware, Etc. ....ccccccccccssseeeee - 446 | Man-hours 
PUBIC EVADE AIR PUCCIO’, o.0-0-cc0ctssescccescoccooccocccodsarceccoreee 5.899 Gross 24 
REMI LON Ee, eeccssscartcesoccssventoccenuvsessvccesdsovava ~ 216 iy 36 
Miscellaneous Non-ferrous Metal Products ............ .079 | Man-hours 
21 Gross and 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies* > ...............0.:.00000 $6432 1 wanhours 83 
Nonmetallic Mineral Products 2. 632 
PAM A WOME ROCMCUS ET este i as Lasscluoceotscccseussadeovabesececdeece +471 Net 7 39 
Gross, 
Als Des GOB MErOGUCTSS <eetecaveretetiar.scscbcettecscdelsldeckcseesté .058 |Materials and 10 11 
Man-hours 
NOLS HTSIUG. oy She coden Been as ne OE 407 Gross 1 
Memeo Products 29 oo. cccbsccsetesssevensens . 100 Net 9 16 
RE RAW  UUCUS ores csscovcoderecevadecwessaressesvecss .387 
BSCR Ron ay cn atccartcancapshccesoedsedsose seve 2235 Gross 14 
Imported .... Seucctovetsrecettcesstevereecsaves »144 | Man-hours 
PSII TSEICK. eatcstasecccessenescsovectese 008 mM Bight Ht 2 
24 et, er : 
SAA CRC US tac atsadatsaccseauas cxessonnsephesssueevecsesseines 492 and Me-bours 4 14 
Isime and Gy PSUm Products. .o.i,...1...seccsoscsceosccessvescvees . 288 
UNO a cae ccticect screeners gacvecoasndassicudesessuanccveses Paelsei Gross ¥ 
A MOTB OULICUSM ete nk coicaAetti otc nceccaasereoccuvestiove 097 Net 4 16 
Stone, Monumental and Ornamental..... boecuvetavecs .163 | Man-hours 
Miscellaneous Non-metallic Mineral Products2°.... . 209 Net at 38 
SILI oe 2 poche one are ence Ca ee ee .077 Gross 4 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 1, 872 
Coke and Gas Products?’ ....... ress 579 Net 13 16 
Re Me AMOUR Et CHU CUS 00 os cndevicacentsccoasssesdesnenexosesecesecses 1, 293 Gross 31 
Chemicals and Allied Products ................:cccssccceeeeereee 5. 742 
ACIS PAVE AMOS ANGISALES) ooo cic cccasscscdesterscverscesecods 962 Net 87 17 
Explosives and Ammunition?® aiiucchcscosevccontecsveesurest + 482 Gross 9 
UB i Scare ate ere eceras ie vatuescevaarsasesesesesrascvessccanen ie 210 Net 14 34 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations .......... 1,145 | Man-hours 
Paints, Pigments and Varnishes ..............scseseeeeeeers 901 Net 26 107 
Soaps and Washing Compounds ............:eseseseseeeneeeees 602 oy 30 51 
PTL MELODANALIOUS! ulecsssdcisecLecesoscusecesetruouestectiensessses . 304 | Man-hours 
WR RORBIIOMOU MINIS "cc. nccendtvasersectersevscosetocsvecteasvewsbecs 062 Net 14 21 
PigctiCn et es meena ee .120 | Man-hours 
MISCEMANCONIS CHEMICAIS: ..22.55,.22,...ccecssscsnessctscecceves 954 
TAKS | PTIMtINE AWG WEEDS oo. .cceecc cls cscecccescensncncsseces . 138 Gross 8 
BAAN eSs TiS eee rE Ser cct enn csecercvncdkeecoesensvacstavere . 067 Net 20 29 
POMBMCH NG TESS IUES |, ccrcssrccectsscrersnecscoeverchnestees A Ly Gross 7 
Sater Ar ISO UIIAUION Soi sccccscecsssecowsees oe «083 12 
Compressed GaSe .....cccccccscsssessssseees i; woo Net 9 15 
Wood MIStiMlation | 2s 2 ices ke - 020 . ae 5 
Miscellaneous Chemicals?? ...........sssssssssesssesssees SLY Be shee ata 37 
TERCERA UR mente crcpcsavecdeusicnacktedevkenctcesnocdsvaccoemnsakeseer - 003 Gross 1 
DISINISCCATIES: .ociccececesseeece Fake 011 |Wage-earners 
Boiler Compounds srrnvnneeennnnneernnnnnn . no Man-hours 
Sweeping Compounds .............cccseeeseeeee ‘sa * 062 Alta 2 
pea By ee - 037 - 8 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries ..................+ 1, 209 
Brooms, Brushes and Mops?! - . 159 Gross : 
Musical Instruments .............00 # 041 91 
Fountain Pens and Pencils. as 084 * ‘9 
POE TIL EE OU DI IEE oo ivcrcepsncs cassveeseisoterseasedocemnaetnreise - 038 
ra ee 32 288 Gross and 10 
Scientific and Professional Equipment®° ............. : Man-hours : 
py Cetin (oe eee PY i ( Gross 4 
oe Sonhertny aaa as 035 | Man-hours 
Buttons, Buckles and Fasteners ....... ist - 068 Gross a 
a Aen Se ean oceditnshineptiaten nine +023 * i 
Ice, Artificial i seiteniasioniven a oe: “ 4 
ARS EOE COD oy oak ann mstbveaatisusdensaboousetesonnese Ss «002 
Bigns, Milectric and Other .,.2...cccccorscoosassee - he Man-hours 
BEAMS ADA SECNCUS ooo csencsssssrvovescesvecencosene “ ‘ 
ee) ORE ee eee os 013 nated. : 
PPTATICI AL UO WOTS .-—caecnnnsncoesnonreses ba 024 _ ° 21 
Hair Goods, Animal and Human. ............-ccccceesceseeeees 002 ross 


Percentage of Coverage 


Products 
1935-39 1947 
66 12 
100 100 
716 99 
re 69 
91 
100 100 
719 
75 76 
93 99 
100 100 
94 94 
92 86 
100 100 
100 100 
100 99 
98 94 
93 90 
100 97 
98 96 
93 714 
100 96 
82 
78 88 
87 93 
51 64 
96 89 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
70 73 
80 61 
84 89 
99 98 
89 
83 64 
85 56 
90 71 
87 90 
yy 17 
98 92 
92 63 


Materials 


1935-39 


90 


87 


78 


88 
75 


99 


85 
95 


93 
91 


100 


70 


85 


1947 


83 


xy? 


86 


94 
82 


98 


84 
91 


91 
84 


99 


712 


715 
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I — Manufacturing Indexes — Concluded 
(a) Annual Indexes — Concluded 


Percentage of Coverage 
Number of Items 
1947 


: Types of A 
ht : Products Materials 
Industry or Group hoes Indicator 
1947 
Materials 
Products anid) hel 1935-39 1947 1935-39 1947 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries— Concluded 
Other Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... 090 
Statuary, Art Goods and Novelties... ese «052 Man-hours 
Store and Display Accessories........ ree - 004 - 
JOWELETY CASES yc catectcasesassasconsacvscer ae OUD a 
Regalia and Society Emblems .... net 005 
amps walectrice ©... nesters 008 Gross 6 87 


-006 | Man-hours 


All other Indus ies) ii; .cccc.ssesescoas 
Total Manufacturing Industries .....................esssecesseeeees 100. 000 3,074 ae DANS 


1. As original products data in this industry were factory sales,an adjustment for changes in cold storage holdings of meats was applied. 

2. Does not include fluid milk and cream. These items were removed from the products and the materials data, according to the Standard Clas- 
sification of Industries. The series is therefore not comparable with the other principal statistics of the industry. The process cheese industry was 
not included in the census of manufactures prior to 1938, Value added in 1935-1937 was estimated from production data collected separately. 

3. The products component was computed by adding the volume aggregate of bread to an estimated volume aggregate for cake and other bakery 
products. The volume of materials used in the production of cake and other bakery products was obtained by subtracting from the total materials ag- 
gregate the volume of materials used in the production of bread (estimated from a bread formula). The resulting materials index for cake and other 
bakery products was used to project the base-period value of production of these commodities. It was thus assumed that the materials and products 
indexes for this section of the industry were identical. 

4, Materials were computed in three sections and added: (a) Due to the use of substitute materials during the war period, the levels of the vol- 
ume of materials in 1935-39 and in 1947 in the production of new spirits were computed directly and the levels in intervening years were established 
by applying the year-to-year changes in the volume of production of the new spirits and adjusting for differences in the levels of the benchmarks; (b) 
The materials (matured liquors) used in the preparation of marketable liquors were expressed as an aggregate by applying the base-period ‘‘prime 
costs’’ and cost of imports to the gallonage prepared; (c) The volume aggregate of matured liquors purchased for further processing. The duplication 
arising from the use of matured liquors is also present in the products section. 

5. Industry treated essentially the same as distilleries: duplication of matured wine in the bottling process of the products section was also 
introduced into the materials section by the application of ‘‘prime cost’’ to gallonage bottled. 

6, The products component is made up of three separate sections: (a) Tires and tubes: numbers of tires and tubes produced for period 1935-39; 
value of tires and tubes deflated with price index for period 1939-1943; rubber consumed in the production of tires and tubes for period since 1943. 
(b) Footwear, (c) All other products, 

.» Products used up to and including 1942, 

8. Production series for yarn and fabric were computed separately and weighted with estimated figures of value added for each section. 

9. New industry in 1940; products previously classified to other textile and clothing industries. Index ‘‘spliced in’’ in 1940. Man-hours used to 
indicate production from 1940 to 1946. 

10. Gross output indicator used up to 1941. 

11. Duplication of hat bodies and hat linings removed. 

12. Materials indicator used up to 1943, 

13. New industry in 1944; products previously classified to other wood-using industries. Indexes of average hourly earnings and unit values of 
materials were weighted and used to deflate gross value of production, Resulting index was ‘‘spliced in’’ in 1944. 

14, Value of products deflated with unit value index based on ‘‘Cooperage’’ industry. 

15, Wage-earners used up to 1946. 

16. For period 1935-1946, materials aggregate obtained by deflating the values of the various categories of paper used with unit value indexes 
derived from ‘‘Pulp and Paper’’ industry. 

17. New Industry in 1941, not previously covered. For period 1935-1941 levels assumed to be the same as for remainder of the ‘‘Iron and Steel’”’ 
industry. Weight in base period obtained by applying to estimated number of wage-earners in the base period, the average value-added per wage-earner 
of the other ‘‘Iron and Steel’’ industries. 

18, Net output indicator only was constructed. Because of the large amount of duplication, no significant ‘‘gross’’ index could be obtained. 

19. About two-thirds of the industry is based on man-hours in 1947, The sections for which measurable products were available were computed 
Separately and combined with the man-hour section according to ‘‘value-added’’ contribution. From 1941 to 1945, output for man-hour ratios in those 
firms producing munitions whose volume of output was measurable were applied to the man-hours data of other munition-making establishments, 

20, Census data was supplemented with Munitions and Supply delivery statistics during the war period. Productivity ratios were obtained for 
those firms producing standardized planes and ships and applied to man-hour totals of the other establishments where output was of a heterogeneous 
nature. The value of ship repairs was deflated with an index of average hourly earnings based on census data for the industry, and combined with re- 
mainder of ‘‘Shipbuilding and Repairs’’ according to value added relationships. The data for both the shipbuilding and aircraft industries were adjusted 
each year for changes in the value of work in process by converting work in process for each firm into equivalent ships: and aircraft, 

21. Industry divided into five sections from 1946. The radio, battery and appliance sections were constructed from product data. Man-hours were 
used for the remainder of the industry which includes heavy and miscellaneous apparatus, 

22. Of the total net value about15 per cent is deflated with appropriate wholesale price index, 55per centis represented by volume of materials 
consumed and the remainder is based on man-hours, Each section was individually weighted with value added. 

23, Volume of materials indicator used for period 1935-1940, 

24. Of the total net value, approximately 60 per cent is represented by volume of materials, 20 per cent by volume of net outpiit and the remainder 
by man-hours. Each section was individually weighted with value added. In accordance with the Standard Classification of Industries, firms in which 
pire productis optical glass, were transferred to the ‘‘Scientific and Professional Equipment’’ industry from 1940. Indexes were linkedin the latter 

25, For period 1935-1940 establishments producing peat moss were transferred to the mining industry. 

; 26. The processing part of the industry only was included in manufacturing. That section of the industry which transfers the brine intact to other 
industries was classified to mining, The value added weights of the two sections were estimated from gross value relationships, 

Eng use To eee ed of which is manufactured gas for sale as such were transferred tothe “‘Electricity and Gas”’ division. 
me . : . ; e war period, Census o Industry data were supplemented with Munitions and Supply material. Detailed figures of output on most 

ategories of shells, cartridges, small arms ammunition and components together with contract unit values of finished munitions and their components 

eae A ograea i Esa Pf pete ealpo For per epee ar pe poe industry it was possible from this information to derive ‘‘net’’ unit values for the main 
. explosives section o e in i i iti i 

Waite adda weldifa ta bie kaa iaicne ahi: industry was computed separately and combined with the ammunition section by means of 


29, Includes secondary plastic products. Man-hours for secondary and primary plastics are ight i 

; . A ure- 
ment is based on products up to 1940 and man-hours were used thereafter, ‘ me wetanted with value ad¢e ne 

30, About 30 per cent of the industry is represented by volume data on products, The remainder is based on man-hours. 


31, Unit value indexes were computed for brooms, brushes and mo j i i 
: ps from quantity and value data f tablish 
mogeneous items. These were then used to deflate the value of production of each ction of the ‘anieteys oF estatlishnet= hea 


32. Man-hours account for about 85per cent of the industry in 194 
Swe ie y 7. Volume of products was used up to 1940. 


REVISED INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industry or Group 


MGS AIM EFOVETALCS. 5., ..cccccceccseosoesessecsovesecsoesesereee 


EG rE OONG eke ivetscnessononceensncen 
Cattle ....... 
Calves 


seeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeee 


SAO e ene e enon er ereeeneeeneseesuseetesesere 


PRMD ei, Eicscsstosserscocsaseunesavasensoesen i 
NAEP IAG tae aye ee ahecancvcnansacenees coon cpesceseadsiesees 


MD Wa REV Ao OIA WUC EEN eaves acy suc tassccecteeseckbsteunasensvecnsdessese 
Creamery Butter ....... oct 
Factory Cheese...... 
Ice Crean ......... 
Evaporated Milk . 
Condensed Milk ....... 
Skim Milk Powder..... 
Milk Powder ............. 


CANBIDEARACETCSELVING s5..ccscseverseconesseassivavcaseces 
Fruit and Vegetable Preparations ................ 


SCM STAN PRCKING ....sccsccscccecessscocssvecess 


RELA THAT IA ME OUCUG Goceecacaact arches ntcceieiisteetonachedacee 
Flour and Feed Mills... ane 
Wheat Flour ........ estes 
MUIIGEGIN, -.oc.enesndsrcoos> 
RV IROL Sets ras evenncs 
Rolled Oats ..... = 
Corn Flour and Meal .. 
RENEE EPC CL te eres casconecnsveavecyersrcnaravscantsccses 


eaeeeeeee 


Penne eneneeeeeneserenesen 


PITS UO. accasehcsasedseceacnsavencsessennes 
Ronse MER ESNMET CSE occas caceaysncverensncoevescnoressovence 


Biscuits and Confectionery ...........ssesseeeeeee 
Other Miscellaneous FOOdS ..........:cecccceseeeseee 


RW Reece ca caters rasceuctsreseranernorsansseronesopnsances 
Breweries . 
Distilleries ......... 

New Spirits ........ 
Spirits Bottled... oe 
Pee ere saa tannsosacdsescwevensecesasesasasocvensscsxes 


seeeeneeererenerererer 


se eneneennerereeeeeres 


Cigarettes.........:.. 
“Cut Tobacco.... 
Plug Tobacco.. 


Tires, tubes and tire repair materials ..... 
Footwear (including heels, soles, etc.) .......... 
Other Products (including wire and cable)...... 


I — Manufacturing Indexes 


Industry 
Weights 


based on 
1935-39 


19.059 


2. 198 


1.471 


2,097 
1, 384 


«713 


2, 296 
1, 604 


- 200 


+492 
2.545 
4.285 
. 878 


1,818 
1.589 


4. 167 
1.892 
1.064 


- 125 
1, 086 


y Reg ob 


2..786 


(b) Monthly Indexes 


Percentage 
of Coverage 

Unit of of 
Measurement Represented 
Items: 1949 
Census Data 


Type of Indicator 
and 
Description of Series 


ommodity 
Weights 


100.000 93 
44, 252 ‘000 Lbs, Materials — Dressed 
5. 748 ne weight of animals 
2.281 oe slaughtered at inspect- 
38, 869 a ed establishments 
2.007 i Production in the 
4.699 % Meat Packing Indus- 
2.144 as try 
100.000 92 
40.014 ‘000 Lbs. 
10. 838 2 
25. 358 ‘000 Gal, 
10, 702 ‘000 Lbs. : 
1,432 “e Production 
2.590 ny 
Bee atl “e 
7. 839 as 
Man-hours 
Cwt, 81 | Materials — Landed 
weight of 27 varie- 
ties of sea fish in- 
dividually valued at 
1948 prices 
100.000 96 
54.500 Barrels 
8.875 Tons 
TES Bus ‘000 Lbs, Production 
13.312 . 
2.938 pe 
19, 250 ¢ 
Index 96 |Shipments — Volume 
1950=100 index based on 88% 
sample survey of 17 
varieties of feeds 
Man-hours 
Man-hours 
‘000 Lbs. 97 | Production—Refined 
Sugar 
Man-hours 
Man-hours 
‘000 Gals. “4 
100.000 ; 
18.662 | ‘000 Gals. Production 
81.338 ad , 
Mah-hours 
Gallons 84 .| Production 
100.000 100 
6.785 Thousands 
61.636 Millions 
26. 316 ‘000 Lbs. Production 
3.868 = 
1,395 Lbs. 
100.000 = 
029 ‘000 Lbs. Materials = Natural, 
31,545 Me ynthetic and reclaim 
23.426 sis ber consumed in the 


production of items 
listed-Weights based 
on value of products 


Source of Data 


Department of Agricul- 
ture 


D.B.S. — Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


D.B.S. — Agriculture 
Division 


p.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 


D.B.S. — Industry and 


erchandising Divi- 
Ision 


iID.B.S. — Agriculture 
Division 


D.B.S. — Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 

D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 


D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 


D.B.S. — Agriculture 
Division 

D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 
D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 


[Department of Nation- 
al Revenue 


D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 
D.B.S. — Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


Department of Nation- 
al Revenue 


D.B.S. — Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


68 
Industry or Group 
MCC AUHER PLOGUCES) Cirercsceccccosssescscossacevsssnecsccarsesncesccore 
Boots and SHOCS, Weather. .cccesscsscacetessncccs-cecesacees 
MGS) Pee ae ck cvcececctecevoccscncorseercbevevecasancns 
WOMEN St me, rtesnnt.s.cveusovesectsevetcsstacsrcsecerseotsuneese 
BOY S20 sachesaraee acto trantetrcnsvatccvescoesanttorasuysisessens eens 
Vi QUES Ps acacs csvccsesesevecuesterenseecacncce onteststarevareeses 
MISSES iii ce foie cstecsevctecsatisuecscvceotverdesexercrecseccsss 
Children’s and tittle’ Gentst irr, 232s. ccccccscesces 
Babies’ and sinfants’ 3. scccssos-ccsacsecessserscvertrcese 
MISC CIIEANC OUStccce-ctesesececenccteras esencorcenerencncccareces 
Tyeather “TannePrieS: Ri..cessccsssscecocssvacerssstecarsaccereseas 
Cattle Leather — Glove and Garment ............ 
Cattle Leather — Bag, Case and Strap ......... 
Cattle Leather — Harness. ...........sccccseeeee 
Cattle Leather — Upper ....... 
Cattle eather = SOlGi i vincesssccavccensscrssccccetsecness 
Calf and: Kip Skin —'Uppen™ i222, .ccccsecocessocoseseses 
Sheep and ambi SHOC iss... csscccvsevesesecscesterere 
Sheep and Lamb — Glove and Garment ........ 
GiGauland! Kd. crc. cocercesscaducoreesrescassevecsuectscenoseces 
Horse Hide — Glove and Garment .............6 
Other Teather, Productst civccaccoscsscescsastscserecoucsecece 
Textile Products (ex. Clothing) .............ccsccceserees 
COLEOM IGOOGS 4.25. sasssases icon cs coasecteestasestcteccscteccsenesees 


WOOLLEN: GOOUSI. sccreserevssscecscenecsevcecctctoastotesnteceseieas 
Woollen Fabric 
Worsted Fabric 
Worsted Yarn 
Blankets 


Synthetic Textiles and Silk 
Rayon and Nylon Fabrics 


Other Textiles 


Hosiery 


AO nen eneneserenerssarenereresesessnscessseseserens 


Steen ene neeeeeeaea eee eeeesenwesasareresesesseesereseeesere 


Ties 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


I — Manufacturing Indexes — Continued 
(b) Monthly Indexes — Continued 


Percentage 
of Coverage 

Unit of of 
Measurement |Represented 
Items: 1949 
Census Data 


Industry 
Weights 


Type of Indicator 
and 
Description of Series 


Commodity 
based on | Weights 


1935-39 


2.309 
1.301 100.000 99 
37.625 Pairs 
45.875 oe 
3.932 ey 
617 ‘ Production 
4,241 : 
3.470 Ss 
1.619 . 
2.621 ce 
-553 | 100.000 85 
Be Be Sq. Ft. 
4.710 Sides 
3.442 ‘e 
27.174 ‘000 Sq. Ft. . 
28.442 ‘000 Lbs. Production — Fin- 
22. 102 ‘000 Sq. Ft. ished Leather 
7.609 Doz. Skins 
1.449 Skins 
Deere Sq. Ft. 
455 Man-hours 
5, 658 
‘ Materials — Volume 
oe 000 Lbs. 49 Index of raw cotton 
bale openings (1935- 
( 39=100) 
1.139 | 100.000 70 
45.951 |‘000 Linear Yds Shipments 
27.465 ed Shipments 
21.655 ‘000 Lbs. Production 
4,929 Number Shipments 
TY) 65 F 
‘000 Linear Yds, {Eroduction 
1.169 Man-hours 
7.107 
1, 887 100. 000 
48.043 Doz. Pair 93 | Production: Weighted 
index (1950) of 9 
types of hosiery 
51. 957 Man-hours 
4.006 Man-hours 
-473 | 100.000 nea 
69.470 Dozen Production 
30. 530 ae 
. 741 Man-hours 
5, 940 
2.895 | 100.000 92 
86. ah M ft. B.M. 
-970 M ; 
9.525 Squares Production 
3.083 Number 
.170"| 100.000 60 
See | peers { Materials 
1. 266 Man-hours 
ofa Man-hours 
922 Man-hours 


1. New industry in 1944, Products previously classified to other wood-using industries. 


Source of Data 


D. B.S.-Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


D.B.S.-Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


dD. Be S.-Labour and 
Prices Division 


Primary Textiles In- 
stitute 


Primary Textiles In- 


stitute 


D.B.S.-Labour and 
Prices Division 


Primary Textiles In- 
stitute 


D.B.S.-Labour and 
Prices Division 


—— 


Hat Research Foun- 
dation 


—— 


D.B.S.~ Labour and 
Prices Division 


D. B.S.—Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


D.B.S.-Labour and 
Prices Division 


eS 


REVISED INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


I — Manufacturing Indexes — Continued 
(b) Monthly Indexes — Continued. 


Industry 


Industry or Group Weights 


based on 
1935-39 


PCT OU OC ES Neen deen ecvescrisvcscsenesposnsscaresrsconevasenssees 8. 701 


6. 896 


Lec hat SGT an: a a F 
Newsprint ek, 
Building Papers.. 
Building Boards.................. 
Box Paperboard............0i.00 
Container Paperboard ......... 
Wrapping Papet................ 
SESE SR IURE Yeo istanasascess deielsbinsstarnisciesnccnce 
Book, Writing and Specialty........... 
Groundwood Pulp —mechanical...................00 

' Screenings — pulp.............csesccserees 

SERA IRL OUND tees Pees reenter ca nsevescaccoseasvescanase 
Unbleached sulphite pulp............ 
Bleached Sulphite-paper pulp..... 
Bleached Sulphite-dissolving pulp oni 

RI AMIME TICE ie .npcctccseavsecsayerercesesonssscoeces susesccess. 
Mineral-surfaced Rolls ... 
Smooth-surfaced Rolls .... 
Asphalt Shingles ............. 
Tar and Asphalt Felts ....... 
Tar and Asphalt Sheathings 
AS PUA LERUAOONLALES crserceseevoassevcoscevereceesereteosss 


UBER EA IECT ETOGUCUS ,.,.4...ccssccneceorsvecseocovsersoceeseee 


Sererrrrer rss 


+211 


1,594 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Trades. .............. 


POTADUING ANE UDUS INL. 0.. core choscevovssecnscaceahossee 
WNW SRILA TAU Es dtcecasecasecc¥sercccccore sch eexcorsncneseecevaseess 


5.996 
3.417 


POG ER TIRE IE LERGES. 5; ccccncscsvisersccocesenesncncnesschice 2.579 


BIDE VARE SLCPLPTOOUCUS) .oiccscsccccssrvecsensicccnssseasnvesesese 11.417 
651 
1.358 

- 490 
.950 
386 
2.257 
- 638 


PASTICUIEETAL ATNDICMENUS | .....ccoscncseconsrecsscccosnedesecs 
Sheet: Metal Products. ...<<..ccsssvsseccscecevee 
Bridge and Structural Steel Work ...... 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery ............ 
Boilers and Plate Work .............c00- 
Machinery and Machine Shops ........ 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus .... 
WALMCAI FULDA CES) .5..c.ccccscesascense 
BEA RAD LOS ys ingascacsesssoresceseese 
Solid Fuel Heating Stoves. 
TROTAECTALONS: Sivccesesccercen 
Cast fron RadGiators  ......:csceccscess 
Solid Fuel Cooking Stoves ........ 
GRA SHORLIBGUGEOVES J .<5..ccsecsescnesessocsonssssaces ae 
Combination Stoves — with Gas .............. ee 
Combination Stoves — with Electricity ........ 
BS OGHINE DUOVES | .ouiccscscarvessnecevsossestcvscensnes 


seeeeenes 
seeeeeeee 
neeeeeeee 
neeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


Tron Castings .............000+ DR eeneate ori pastsnacasveuteserets 1, 428 
CAPE VTE NCRSUUDES csssvcccscccssvesacccaseessee aes 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings ........... 
PRIS TONS yt to satecsasccesuvoessoncanvencosoens 
Malleable Iron Pipe Fittings .................. 
Other Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings 
Steel Pipe (Galvanized and Not Galvanized) 
Steel Tubing (Seamless and Light) .............. 


Pee OMIM UAE NOT ANIA PSION nnc0.spsecpsvanstensovensaveenesonneiiers 
Pigdron ts 38. ~ oe 
Ferro Alloys ... 
Steel: 

PISO TIAGO oc nsncec cast cenctcsncsensvensnvecuvnscesescsesore 

Bree] CAStings ....cccccccscscscsscrcocscccerscesnesssosors 
Rolling Mills: 

Blooms, billets and Slabs ............cccceeereees 

RT ao ee ate esta ceiin Guednanancnen ed 


2. 396 


a teweneeee 


seeeeeeeeee 


Wire Rods oe 
PN raed caw scastninremnesen masse eioasmntnsinenst ines 
Rail Fastenings (splice bars and tie plates) 
Plates, sheets, shapes and miscellaneous 

HOt TOlLSd PFOGUCES «.......0.ccocsecoaccscvevecesnese 


Commodit 
Weights 


100. 000 
46.517 
+ 844 
1, 294 
5.598 
4. 086 
4. 697 
1, 803 
6. 936 
2.545 
- 102 
3. 926 
10, 397 
5. 758 
5. 497 
100. 000 
18,571 
11,905 
47. 143 
13. 333 
5. 238 
3.810 


100. 000 
17.904 
26, 452 

2,212 
14,732 
5. 688 
16. 183 

- 690 
3. 216 
3, 274 
9, 649 


100. 000 
38. 791 
3, 869 
11, 239 
7.060 
12, 926 
17, 861 
8. 254 


100, 000 
6.510 
9,170 


25.740 
4, 890 


2, 309 
16.537 
3. 490 
4, 671 
4.725 
1. 181 


20,777 


Unit of 
Measurement 


Percentage 


Type of Indicator 


and 
rede et ep ot Description of Series 


Census Data 


98 
Tons 
“e 
‘6 Production 
“e 
oe 
“e 
“ Export Shipments 
76 
Squares 
Tons Production 
ee 
Sq. Ft. 
Man-hours 
68 
Tons Materials - Domestic 
shipments of news- 
print 
Man-hours 
Man-hours 
61 
Number 
oe 
af Production in the 
os Heating and Cooking 
at Apparatus Industry 
oe 
ae 
oe 
66 
Tons 
ae 
“a Production in the 
“ Iron Castings Indus- 
“e try 
ae 
97 
Tons Production 
Production 
= Production 
_ Production 
Zs Shipments 
af Shipments 
oe Production 
oe Production 
a Production 
6 Production 
Production and Ship- 
- ments 


69 


Source of Data 


Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada 


Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association 


D.B.S.-Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


D.B.S Labour and 
Prices Division 


Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada 


D.B.S.-Labour and 
Prices Division 


D. B.S.Labour and 
Prices Division 


D.B.S.—Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


D.B.S,-Induwtry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


D. B. 8,-Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 
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DCMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


I — Manufacturing Indexes — Continued 
(b) Monthly Indexes — Continued 


Industry 
Weight 
Industry or Group beoey A 
1935-39 
Iron and Steel Products — Concluded 
Wine and) Wile GOOdSs.. sctcscccsovecsvescsesecessnencnecnsevers 666 
BAT DE Ge WIRE. cercsesctevecssteccasccccesepscscacavecercnasccenevere 
Steel Wire...... A sntenesasererevareserenscssernoeses 
Woven Wire — farm and lawn fencing ............ 
Woven Wire — chain link fabric... eee 
Steel Wike Operates: ccrecccsncsssdascecansesuscesesesesavase 
Multiple Strand and Twisted Single .............. 
Wire Nails 
Cut Nails 
Steel Wire Staples 
Other Iron and Stee] Products ..........cccccssssssscessces 219% 
Transportation Equipment 6. 749 
MOUOreViebiCles Wieccecesccessieraresccecesuerneccecsssecssceserevec 2.651 
Passenger Cars: 
4-door sedan + other closed 
D=AOOL SCOANe ost. vecelesscecssaceccesceees 
CNASSISI: cssseredotcrerest forcast 
coupe + coupe roadster 
Commercial Vehicles: 
HAOOOVIDS OM leSS jecucccsescesesestecertesssorcectace 
5,001 — 10,000 lbs. .... 
TOPOO IM nl 4s OOO RD Semenceeecereeet es 
14,001 — 16,000 lbs. ..... 
16,001 — 19,500 Ibs. .... 
LOL DSO I= 26 O00sIbS scene cesetcseeee 
OVEN 2G;000 TOS eer ecceee-seseccceccscssesrere 
COACHES OF Bus Cass .cccccresecccsvesesocsseseoseen 
INCL ALG tee eremeseete er ates cae eeeetesa eaten - 256 
BICYClESi sca caren Suen enti anor ceases sO 
Automobile Parts and Supplies.................... Neel 
Auto Accessories, Fabric 030 
Railway Rolling-Stock........ Srietawesees MeO) 
Shipbuilding and Repairs.................c:cceeeeeee 2442 
Other Transportation Equipment 090 
Nom-ferrous Metal Products .................ccccesececeseseeeee 7. 600 
Smelting and Refining ................ 5. 899 
Gold (from Base Metal Mines). 
Copper-refinedit. & recccccccesscecscvenee 
Silver-refined ............ecescsseeee 
Nickel-refined .................esssee 
BiG aderefine dy ciscsecesssccersssncesses 
Zinc-refined ........... 
PNUD) COV OGRE spe eee ren ene ECPRE 
Nickel-in) matte exported! soivcccsseccsscscccscseceateece 
Brass and Copper Products ye. essecesecceresertnere 801 
Copper Consumption se. s.c.caecccecaceeteorercoe ee 
White: Metall “AllOVSE caiy.t.c..cceeccestosne teen teras . 216 
Lead Consumption .. 
Tin Consumption ...... 
Zinc Consumption 
Aluminum Procucis semesters sere cote meee » 159 
Jewellery, Electro-Plated Ware, etc. 446 
Other Non-ferrous Products .............csscssssseseeeseee 079 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies ....................... 3.432 
Bationion sant ee 5k ee 158 
Batteries for Starting and Ignition.....0.0000.... 
Batteries for Farm Lighting.................ccccscceoee 
Batteries for Railway Service ..........cccssseseeeee 
Radios and Radio Parts ).......ssecsssescsssseseeaee 346 
Radio Receiving Sevs’.....::..:c ete 
Television Setsicwe icsciecec ee 
ORCI OME UDG Sma eeceer tod ot, octane. c spe eee. 
Other Products wets. c<s cee ee 
Other Electrical Apparatus and Supplies!........ 2.928 


Electric Refrigerators 


Commodity 


Weights 


100. 000 
3.910 
32, 180 
9.173 
1.053 
24, 812 


2,556 
24, 962 
- 602 

~ 752 


100. 000 


38, 309 
13, 648 
2. 663 
6.402 


8. 196 
4, 720 
9,126 
9.028 
1,421 
1,027 
2775 
4,685 


100. 000 
12, 258 
26.437 

4,573 
22.152 
7.820 
6.902 
11. 340 
8.518 


100. 000 
62. 963 
19, 907 
17. 130 


100. 000 
92.600 


2.810 
4.590 


100. 000 
49.650 


11.680 
5. 670 
33. 000 
100. 000 


14.145 


85.855 


Unit of 
Measurement 


Fine Oz. 
‘000 Lbs. 
‘000 Fine Oz. 
“000 Lbs, 


Short Tons 


Tons 
Lbs, 
Tons 


Number of 
batteries 
Number of Cells 


Number 


1. New industrial breakdown in 1949. Industry weights based on 1949. 


Percentage 
of Coverage 
of 
Represented 
Items: 1949 
Census Data 


Type of Indicator 
and 


Source of Data 
Description of Series 


54 
Production 
Shipments 
Production 
Production 
Production in the D.B.S.- Industry and 
Wire Products In- Merchandising Divi- 
dustry sion 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Man-hours D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 
87 
D.B.S.— Industry and 
Production Merchandising Divi- 
sion 
Man-hours D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 
95 
‘| D.B.S.-Industry and 
Production | Merchandising Divi- 
sion 
Shipments 
65 D.B.S.-Industry and 
Materials Merchandising Divi- 
sion 
42 


! D.B.S.-Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 


Materials 
sion 


D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 


| Shipments 
D.B.S. —Industry and 


| Man-hours 


44 


100 
Production: aggre- |)Merchandising Divi- 
gate of 14 types, || sion 
‘using 1947 prices 
Production: aggre- 
gate of 3 types, us- 
ing 1947 prices 
Production 
Man-hours D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 
Production inthe’ Re- D.B.S. —Industry and 
100 frigerators, Vacuum Merchandising Divi- 


Cleaners and Appli- 
auces’’ industry 


Man-hours 


sion 


D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 


REVISED INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


I — Manufacturing Indexes — Concluded 
(b) Monthly Indexes — Concluded 


Percentage 


Census Data 


of Coverage 


Represented 


1949 


Type of Indicator 
and 
Description of Series 


Source of Data 


D.B.S.—Industry and 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion 


Production 
Production 


Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 


Shipments & amounts 
produced for own use 


Production 
Production 
Production 
Production normally 
accounts for 85% of 
total Canadian output 
ofconcrete products 
Production 
Production - Chimney 
blocks—80% cover- 
age-raised to 100% 
Production - Gravel 
blocks-80% cover- 
age-raised to 100% 
Production - Cinder 
blocks-100% coverage 
Production 
Production 


Man-hours 
Man-hours 


D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 


Production in coke 
plants 
Sales by cokeplants 


D.B.S.— Industry and 
Merchandising Divi 
sion 

Production of sale- 
able products 


D.B.S.— Industry and 
Merchandising Divt 
sion 


Production 


Shipments: Value ad- | D.B.S.—Industry and 


Industry 
Industry or Group Weights |Commodity Unit of of 
based on | Weights Measurement 
1935-39 Items: 
Non-metallic Mineral Products .00.0.00......cccccccccecccese Z. 652 
SOON MD eA vt vp nocenvidanesteancsoensskesesenaiusoauca +407 
Salt (Commercial) .. 077 rer 
ROUEN Sa EAHA US Bo Meets cosh ou) ala ecoxtccccevct apbessveseecesdnocecs - 387 
ons BURA S EDEN sce Serer copeacs auctor asteususvacivecavcsroes Tons 
MUNA DERE SOAS Cpeeth genes ots ndvesactisseseiecctecsdesvieeduoccedestasses Th d 
OS” i, a emer 
BUMS ee NEL ANN GOR aceeatseessssaoaastaveodsevsasesousceavescasensva cess Feet 
WAEPAEIOM BOWER IVE, .. 0c o-scccecesscclarevecdicecesvcsese oe 
SECU R TRS Sy!) <n rr Thousands 
ime And Gypsum) Products aij. dissessenssscedsoveecceoes - 288 
DD NS cc eae A Sets gy Peeacas aasatic eouebo wavs Csciaicolenisene -191 Tons 
SAR POISE oc ecccnscncssornercosccvestnvvsecvvioose .097 | 100.000 
Gypsum Wallboard............. 61.165 ‘000 Sq. Ft. 
Gypsum Plaster 16.505 Tons 
Gypsum Lath ........ 22. 330 Sq. Ft. 
Cement Product ........csccccsccesseece . 100 100. 000 
ROM PIN AMS ESUACK We cds hes su aces ucuvepcavedensevsckiaeveevssaers Thousands 
NEOGREUG SNGOHES Feo e oon ccsscvesccecenasdtsbvbesscesseccasses = 
Cement Pipe and Tile 
Ready-mixed Concrete 
ALAS SPL OUNCES: co scscrescacscnensnvec «492 
RE OL INISIANEUR TION 55. cccvbveresesenshearndssernsecnivevasiore 901 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 1, 872 
Coke and Gas Products ............... 579 100.000 
A aes a gan dabsuceueres coseecteresaccavecetsecsbsneseoess 80.360 ‘000 Tons 
NRO S vets cebress nencsaactrarese canes 19.640 | Million Cu, Ft. 
Petroleum Products 1, 293 100. 000 
Motor Gasoline and Naphtha Specialties ...... 55. 237 Barrels 
PAD CNNMETIGUMONL sore tieecccisececsescessccedcdceccevsacseteeae 15.594 ‘000 Barrels 
PPG EAE LOOT Pons cece cccaccaccvssacvetsevvsvesscteccvseseece Tos wie 
PAS UNAIU Enc 4, 189 Barrels 
Lubricating Oil ............... 4.810 “ 
Kerosene and Stove Oil .... 2.745 
PAWARCAGHMARSOMIO )y, ....0ccnccsetaacssdasnsvcsiveteisvovssoes 6. 284 
Lubricating Grease... - 543 
Wax and Candles ....... 7155 
SETAE VIB GLULRUE Eo. serscossncesdassbactuncescosesscectoees 2.560 
Chemicals and Allied ProductS 00............ccccseseeees 5. 742 
ROE EN occ ccscesriswinonnonennesenivece .062 | 100.000 
BAYS BROOM ieccr ees rieittceechsosenatinetoicexectunsonsoes 36. 474 
Flaxseed Cake and Meal ..... 10.792 
BU EAMONN oo cect wcksesncecceniccsoscedanense 14, 228 
Bovyabean Cake ANd MEAL ,.,..<.csccssarcescsceveressesse 14. 260 
I I acl sennseccncsoneveconensonenen 21. 423 ie 
OURGPIRGR RG ANG! MEA) 4.5. crcsoocsvosccrerecsscsevssesnsese 2. 823 
Paints, Pigments and Varnishes.............escsseee - 901 Dollar Sales 
Acids, Alkalies and Salts .........cssssssscescrorseees «962 
Fertilizers eee act gacaacioriobonsnccannnenann secs . 210 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations .... 1. 145 
Soaps and Washing Compounds 602 
TIGRE OTOICAIE i cecnsczcropsssnsonnees ae 1. 860 ‘900 t.be 
Synthetic Rubber .........c.ccccccsssesscsccscccsnsaccsesesese . 
a eect ec eucchtchonnvinasonvennnentesuressalpares 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries .............. 1. 209 
a : 100. 000 


Total Manufacturing Industries................--.000 


justed for price | Merchandising Divi- 
changes sion 
h D.B.S, — Labour and 
Man-hours Prices Division 
Production D.B.S.— Industry and 
Merchandising Divt 
sion 


Man-hours 


Man-hours 


D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 


D.B.S. — Labour and 
Prices Division 
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~] 
NS) 


II — Mining Indexes 
(a) Annual Indexes 


Percentage of Coverage 


1935-39 


Weight Types of Number of 
Industry or Group Nessa pop ee cee 


IWM@EAUIS, occ. cescerateiecctccccocezacdesesccncsvanscarereubucruacaensosedesacerersracsccnecoteueteanes 69, 316 22 100 
Wott Web 6 iyags cle vocas cace tees aces cvtoacncayomiceetenesptsertasavadedeatvcvecerescacnvavccterss 5. 606 
ASDESUCOS 2 .ccaccaccecusccdenccceseceeccccsescanrcscusesncescesasasnaasavasecavenevercesesecesvs 3.776 3 100 
Melds par; (Quarta, FsUCet ccsersccscevencvecssterstsascasinrsesesdecesesseceeses 387 3 100 
WMT SS ME tat i tacnsnececenctiormeaanunmterdeersrertcecseseeceareorence - 501 4 100 
Pedaccuestaeenaecereeccessautoreisesvever - 028 1 100 
MECH eo eracean tas cocctnnsabausnetoveveccsonrenttecceressvecetrcceisos asnoerccsoasee - 038 5 100 
Peat (MOSS and FUC])! ooo cccccsssssssssescssseesssnsee . 140 5 100 
PED | os i eS eR ie 8 a oe Ah eee REET 278 1 100 
Tale and Soapstone .......... 058 2 100 
Miscellaneous: NON=Metals \...iccccccss-sercesscncesvtvsoucceseecncccsseecsan - 400 9 100 
19. 149 
14.347 100 
2.302 100 
2.500 100 
Quarrying ANd SAN IPS) co cccecsccecisececesetcsvsrsesserccosesessrccecacecoreercnscess 5. 929 
Sand and Gravel 3. 854 100 
SEOME) eae ccstacccnsrccnconcweheserece aout rer notactonedetcaute ce vesebscaccscatesdusssscecsuttcess 2.075 100 


100. 000 


1. Prior to 1941, the index was estimated to move with total non-metals, The weight of the industry in 1935-39 was based on this assumption. 

2. An arbitrary unit value of $1.60 per ton was applied to the total tonnage of salt mined in the base period, as an estimate of the value added 
in the mining section of the industry. 

3. Due to considerable variations in the unit values reported as between different areas, presumably because of differences in methods of op- 
eration and distribution, production in each area was treated separately and assigned an individual weight based on reported unit values. 


Note: Pitchblende products are excluded from the index. 


(b) Monthly Indexes 


Percentage 
ve OF oe a Type of Indicator 
Industry or Group based on Measurement | Represented] 1.505; fae Bee Source of Data 
1935-39 Items: 1949 Pp 
Census Data 


Metall sy ccrcccsevecustevusiosvensaccscccscessscacsocarececorcvenecescoctesese 69. 316 100.000 95 
GOLD ere reriesete eiteatationccosdasescosneonsenscccatoncseossmmonce 51.826 | Fine Ounces 
Silver 3.387 | ‘000 Fine Ounces 
Copper . ae 18.072 ‘000 Lbs. Production — Total || D.B.S.Industry and 
INTC Ke eer ncenee creer c totretenccecctesseereamterectencre re eine 17. 045 My Metal Content Merchandising Divi- 
Vi CAercocssstccsasvecetielsuclenessetvecesescccorsesseseccstessoreiers 5. 109 yy sion 
ZAC Ses eeticerenalttteoe ner eastenicecsos eee tins 4.407 aS 
TPOMIOPG He cscarascacncccestercticcsssscecctecosseercr ostorresciomtee 025 Tons 
BPYPICES iccccccssosesestsasssedesvonvecsestoceoscctenctosotuorcceecccececes SP} ‘000 Lbs. Production — 
Sulphur Content 
Nome Metals oo.cic a cc.cesecnstosccecatscysstsssantoesesevaxscovakwaseeton 5. 606 84 
GY DSUIN Grcsvacsesvtecees eaccsesciseeecennsesacustetentecccserernree - 591 Tons Shipments & amounts 
produced for own 
use 
Melds parts scccsscssetten reason roses care eeoetne eee - 060 sf Shipments 
Asbestos ... = 4. 446 100.000 D.B.S.-Industry and 
CTU ree ae ee ee aE 6.915 aa Production Merchandising Divi- 
1S |e) oSy RPE a PEIRCE OPTS RE PRM I a eA he Qoe ue Production sion 
SONGS He So eecssbesse ccc acne area eres eels as Production 
Sale ac\accccastetartentetei eet ree + 327 3 Production 
SodilumsSulphateyca,cccrceseiseec nes - 182 s Production 
BUOUS Feccerecccssstenctstctsactsuccssaictecnctaterctacteseteiccteseectess 19. 149 100 
Coal ccs seuadseasavestsessseserssacnsssdcevesnesastsasstsissieeccordedsas 14. 347 100.000 
Bituminous Wacees 85. 767 ‘000 Tons 
Sub-bituminous .. See 115235 s Production 
1h U4 0b Me ee hn ee 3.018 ci 
POU OlOUM Se cacccpeces iaeea cee cvcscee ee nee 2. 500 ‘000 Barrels Shipments & amounts D.B.S.-Industry and 
produced for own use Merchandising D ivi- 
Natal Gas socom wesecscececcccctecseeete , 2. 302 | 100.000 sion 
New Brunswic arn 6. 404 M Cu, Ft. 
ODUATIO ZF. Seren vers eee 715.456 es Shipments & amounts 
ALDORUG A re resenstenenttccer arte 17.972 se produced for own use 
Manitoba, Sask N: Wo Leatoccssccie ees 168 te 
: , ) D.B.S.- Public Fi- 
Quarrying and Sand Pits. ........ PONS BEES OEE aoe eee 5. 929 tons oe Revenue |} nance and Transpor- 


Freight Carried tation Division 


otal minini ecco feet ee ee 100. ooo | 


Note. Pitchblende products are excluded from the index. 
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Ill — Electricity and Gas Indexes 
(a) Annual Indexes 


Percentage of Coverage 


Number of Items 


1947 
rohence Products Materials 


1947 
Materials 
Products and Fuel 1935-39 1947 1935-39 


Net 1 8 100 100 
Net 5 17 100 100 
6 25 


1, Products index based on power generated, As no quantitative information on materials was available, only fuel consumed was deducted 
from the gross aggregate to yield the net index. 

2. Includes only those establishments in which the main product is manufactured gas for sale as such. Those plants in which the principal 
product is coke but which also produce gas as a secondary product are classified to the ‘‘Coke and Gas’’ industry in the manufacturing sector. 


Industry or Group 


91.681 


HARE eR eee eee Eee ee Eee ee eee Eee ee eee ee res eeeeeseseeeneserenseee 


8.319 


HOO eR ene e eee ee ee eee een eeeeeeneetaneeesseeaeeeseestesenetens 


99 


100, 000 


(b) Monthly Indexes 


Percentage 
Industry of Coverage 
Weights |Commodity Unit of of 

based on Weights Measurement | Represented 
1935-39 Items: 1949 
Census Data 


Type of Indicator 
and 
Description of Series 


Industry or Group Source of Data 


Electric Power...... Peuueaceasedetstacuseuisst seccdevesuteveesidaateseds 91.681 Million kwh, Production D.B.S,-P ublic Finance 
and Transportation 
Division 
Nekbeyetnesew Raceiavamesnevnares 8.319 100.000 
“oo aaa TESS 4.640 Shipments:sales by |] D.B.S.-Industry and 
: aeacanill gas plants Merchandising D ivi- 
PRANUTACHUITEC GBS: sierccesccessescsssssccccssescnsee asanavacsineas 95.360] Million cu, ft. Sales:by gasplants |} sion 


Total Electricity and Gas ........c..ccccccsecececeseeees 100, 000 


CHART XXXVIII 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1935 TO I95I 
1935-I1939=I100 


TOTAL MANUFACTURES 


NON-DURABLE MANUFACTURES 


L Sees eee ses 


DURABLE MANUFACTURES 


1950 ‘51 


PRELIMINARY 


APPENDIX C 


Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes 


4 eure mh 


APPENDIX C 


Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes 
1935-1939 = 100 


Electricity and Gas 


Industrial Production 
Total 


Metal 
jo Mining Total Electric Power 
Gross Gross Gross Gross Gross Net Gross Net Gross 


100. 000 19. 149 91. 681 
79.5 83.3 88.9 89. 0 
89.2 92.0 96.9 97.0 
103.8 101.0 105.7 105. 8 
109.4 106. 0 100.1 99.9 
118.0 117.6 108.4 108. 3 
125.7 131.1 115. 0 115.0 


132.0 
129.5 


127. 2 127.3 
142.9 142.7 


138.0 
140.8 


116.1 130.9 154.7 154.7 
104. 1 127.2 154. 1 155.1 
100.9 118. 2 152. 8 153. 3 


158. 6 159.5 
171.5 172, 4 
169.9 170.8 
177.9 178.8 


97.1 
106. 2 
122.2 
131.7 


121.9 
112.8 
142.7 
173. 7 


193.6 194.6 
218.3 219. 4 


198.0 
258. 8 


145.4 
161.8 


Non-durable Manufactures 
Foods and 
Total 


Electricity and Gas 


Total 
Marmifactures 


Manufactured 
Gas 


61.001 14. 892 2. 198 
80. 1 84.1 
97.5 100.6 
98.9 105.8 


103. 5 100.7 
119.9 108. 8 


134.5 130.3 
157.9 151.9 
184.9 158.7 
206. 7 177.8 
224.6 208.9 


217.2 182.7 
196.4 158. 6 
176.1 145. 2 
182.6 150.6 
171.5 141.4 


168.8 139. 2 
164. 3 135.5 
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Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes — Continued 
1935-1939 = 100 


Non-durable Manufactures 


F'oods 


: Canning and 
Dairy Products Preserving 


Total Butter and Cheese Condensed Milk Total 


2. 097 

83. 3 83.8 
100. 2 99.7 
104.1 102.6 
103. 1 102.5 
109.3 111.3 
122. 2 114.9 
151.8 139.8 
137.7 131.5 
126.6 125.8 
166. 2 161.4 
166.4 163. 4 
204. 3 195.8 


189, 2 190. 2 
198.9 200.0 


176.7 177. 6 
180. 8 181.8 
195.3 196.3 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Foods 


Canning and Preserving Grain Mill Products 
Fish Curing Fruitand Vegetable Total Flour and Breakfast Stock and 
and Packing Preparations Feed Mills Foods Poultry Feeds 


0. 200 
15. 8 70.0 
87.3 89, 1 
98.7 102.9 
110.4 114. 2 
127. 8 123.8 


141.1 134, 0 
160.3 166.7 
177. 8 211.5 
281.5 313, 2 
439.4 513.4 


459.4 535. 8 
542, 9 628.1 
694. 1 763. 1 
634. 4 697.5 
705. 8 776.0 


650. 8 715.5 
736.9 810.2 
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Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes — Continued 
1935-1939= 100 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Foods 


Bread and Miscellaneous Foods 
Bakery Products 
Total Biscuits & 
Total : Sugar ' Starch and Miscellaneous 
rou | Confectionery Refineries Malt Mills Glucose Foods n.e.s. 


1, 198 


89.9} 92,9 
102.2} 100.5 
103. 2} 104.8 

97.2] 95.7 
107.5} 106.0 


116.2] 110.4 
130.7] 121.3 
142.3] 124.6 
153.2] 134.4 
181.2] 167.1 


194.2] 184.7 


201.3) 181.6 
216.1} 189.2 
2 2 
Z 2 
2 2 
2 2 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Tobacco and 
Tobacco Sharer 
Aerated and Sat 7 To 


TTL 


1.064 


66.5 66.7 
106. 1 107.5 
131. 6 129.4 
100. 5 100.6 

95. 2 95.9 


107. 4 107.9 
106. 2 107.2 
115. 6 119.3 
117.1 119.1 
134.5 143.7 


179. 4 190.7 
208. 6 214.4 
193. 1 195. 6 
196.1 198. 6 
201.8 204. 4 


215. 6 218.4 
260. 2 263. 6 
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Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes — Continued 
1935-1939 = 100 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Leather Products 


Rubber Products 
Total 


Boots and Belting Leather 


Tobacco, Cigars Tobacco Processing 
and Cigarettes and Packing Total Santee and Tanneries 
1935-39 Weights .......... 1. 581 0.553 
St toy | PR ne 84. 2 86.8 99.9 100. 3 
1936s eee 89.9 90.7 100.4 101.0 
ty Ne Aenea tee 104.5 104.3 104.4 104.1 
VOSS eee eee 107.8 106. 4 86.8 86.4 
1K 0 are, OR ay re DSA JUSS 108.5 108.0 
LOS Ose eee Seer ee 125.0 12250 109.4 109. 2 
TOG TOR SoM Aten erate 146. 2 139.8 P22e5) PAY 
N94 2 5.5.5 teeasnabennssoaesce 174.3 164.5 138. 2 137.5 
1949 ete eet aeere ane 190.2 178.2 141.8 142.0 
O44. A ee AR ORS cere 208. 6 195.7 137.0 137. 2 
NOAS tte ewe rea 235.6 220. 2 138. 0 138.9 
L946. estes 209. 2 197.2 153.9 155.0 
DS Oy Aa eke cater re ae Pn PAGS) 199.9 144.9 145.0 
194.8 05 eee ome es Pie Py 203.6 110.1 110.2 
TOSQUE A Freie: eres PRB E48) PA ef 102.2 102. 3 
TODORs tea eee 226. 8 214.6 99.1 99.2 
1951 Pay oe ar ee 211.6 200. 2 85.1 85.2 
Non-durable Manufactures 
Leather Products Textile Products (Ex. Clothing) 
leathenGloves Boot and|Miscella- Cotton Goods 
and Total 
Leather 
Cotton Cotton Yarn Other Cotton 
Leather | Goods Total Thread and Cloth Goods 

: 
5.658 2.223 0.144 2.005 0.074 
91.1 92. 9 83.5 88. 1 99.3 82.0 87.0 94.7 
101.7 99.9 104.3 99.4 98. 1 105.1 99.7 94.3 
110. 2 107.8 111.4 107. 2 108.3 111.6 106.9 Piz 
88.8 90.9 86. 2 91.4 Oi ent 84.9 90.7 98. 8 
108. 2 108. 4 114.6 1133-9) 96.6 116.4 115.6 100. 0 
147.6 146.0 158.4 152.6 135.6 161.4 155.0 1270 
167.5 163.7 177.4 167.0 143.5 181. 2 169.7 138.6 
186. 8 17902 187.1 168. 6 146.7 190.8 170.3 165.0 
Aizen 165. 1 158.0 141.9 145.4 158. 2 140.4 176. 1 
162.0 158.9 sie 132.3 Towed 135. 8 130.4 188. 2 
160.5 161.3 133.4 136.9 PARE: 132.8 136.7 188. 3 
161.7 161.1 127. 8 124.9 128.5 125.8 122.6 180.6 
172.9 170.1 138.0 Hayles 115.9 138.1 130.9 178.9 

180. 2 Lie 138. 2 13s 2 2 2 g 

186.0 183. 0 140. 2 133.6 2 2 2 2 

212.4 209.0 162.5 154.8 2 2 2 2 


208. 6 205. 2 161.3 153.7 2 2 2 
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Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes — Continued 
1935-1939 = 100 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Textile Products (Ex. Clothing) 


Synthetic 


Textiles Other Textile Products 
and Silk 


Dyeing and 
Total Woollen Wooll Other Finishin 


Woollen Goods 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Textile Products (Ex. Clothing) Clothing (Textile and Fur) 
Other Textile Products Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Clothing 


Other Total lothi 
Carpets, Mats Cordage, Rope Textile Total S sires 
and Rugs and Twine Products c nap a 
n.e.s. 


0.136 0.546 7.107 4.006 0.137 
85.5 84.7 91.8 23.4 96.0 107.9 
96.0 93.2 97.0 98.0 99.2 103.8 
10108 109.0 104.8 104.7 105.9 99.9 
96.7 101.7 98.4 97.5 96.5 95.1 
120.3 111.4 108.0 106.4 102.4 93.4 
120.8 147.9 125-5 124.7 124,2 89.4 
134.6 172.5 141.8 141.3 149.8 114.6 
144,3 197.6 161.9 161.8 182.7 190.2 
176.2 187.3 156.7 155.8 1772 200.4 
164.5 179.6 147.1 147.3 163, 2 212.3 
169.5 168.9 146.6 147.9 160.5 241.9 
151.8 152.4 152.9 154.2 160.7 269.9 
171.6 159, 5 147.7 149.8 154.1 288.0 
2 2 156.0 158.2 162.3 2 
2 2 159.4 161.7 170.6 2 
2 2 155.7 157.9 169.6 2 


151.8 163, 1 


w 
iS) 
_ 
> 
wo 
=" 
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Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes — Continued 
1935-1939 = 100 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Clothing (lextile and Fur) Paper Products 
Hosiery and F F 
Knit Goods Miscellaneous Clothing 


Miscel- Total Pulp and Paper 
laneous 
Clothing 


N.e€.S, 


1935-39 Weights .......... 
NOS Dacre: 


AOA OTe cveccervas vqreceeneseson 124. 2 126.4 
DOAN cncseersxsvesnisesecsasas 135.7 138. 2 
DOD iecasvacecsuerteestesssrase 132. 7 135. 5 
DO Aomerersteantpeeenectnerae sce 127.1 129. 3 
AGB ecas cerchovenensceresstas 134. 8 132.7 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Paper Products 


gin i: ‘ Products of 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Trades Petroleum and Coal 


Printing 


Miscellan- 


Engraving, 


Boxes jeous Paper I ; 
Roofing Paper and Bags,| Products plereotyping 
Paper and 


Wallpaper 
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Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes — Continued 
1935-1939=100 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Products of Petroleum and Coal Chemicals and Allied Products 


Paints, 
Pigments 
and Varnishes 


Coke and Gas 
Products 


Petroleum 
Products 


Acids, Alkalies 
and Salts 


9. 901 
78.0 84. 0 
91.3 94.9 


114.0 108.5 
107.4 103. 3 
109.3 109.3 


134. 6 128, 0 
170. 2 163.9 
188.4 182. 8 
188, 2 178. 0 
206. 8 195.4 


193.5 185. 8 
208. 0 203. 8 
215. 6 217.3 
227.9 229.7 
229. 8 231.6 


252. 1 254. 1 
251.9 253. 9 


Non-durable Manufactures 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Miscellaneous Chemical Products 


sives 
Soaps and Vegetable ; 
and Fi i) Mj 
Oil Mills Polishes 
Ammu- Washing Compounds Inks and Plastics 
nition Dressings 


0. 482 0.062 0. 107 0. 120 
74.4 712.9 81.3 712.4 The D 
83.1 104.7 104.1 83. 8 90.5 
106.0 109.4 118.2 103.7 110.9 
112.9 95.5 87,9 114.3 99. 7 
123. 6 11725 108.5 135.7 121.3 
LOU RSS Jee eee Sr 217.8 138.7 139. 7 145.0 160. Z 
ILE 2 {oa Pech Seep 695.7 202. 3 205. 2 178.6 171.3 
(CE AERIS ee ah. 5 ieaeeen 2,006.4 216.6 219.6 202. 3 187.3 
Vhs SS Ee 2,101.3 230. 3 213.2 208. 4 245.1 
STL be alee oa 1,974.4 284. 1 294.9 244.6 331.5 
ae | 3.6 
8S OREREE aoe eer ope Gt Pe 343.0 447.1 258 35 
hs) eee ae 107.4 501.1 554.7 298. 1 486.6 
1947... 124.5 554. 4 566.5 263. 2 527.6 
2 2 
C12 5 SSR le el ST 2 2 2 
2 2 
(Vo pRB Ae Z 2 2 
2 2 
Pp 2 2 
oO re 2 : ‘ : : 
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Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes — Continued 
1935-1939 = 100 


Non-durable Manufactures Durable Manufactures 
Chemicals Wood Products 
Miscellaneous Chemical Products Saw and Planing Mills 
Total 


Miscella- Total 
Veneers 
‘ Compressed neous 
Adhesives anes Ghemi= Total ae 
cals n.e.s. 


0. 067 0. 221 0.421 38.999 3.752 (0. ae 
84.6 81.5 83.7 84.8 84.6 82.7 82.8 84.4 83.9 3 
91.6 101.4 9151 91.5 92.7 93.1 93.2 96.3 96.2 3 
TU Y hence ance Secaacnnpenccoacce 93.0 97.3 108.8 107.8 111.2 113. 2 113.6 107.8 109.5 3 
iG fale re eecrend-rorhanasccte 110.8 105.7 103.5 104.0 105.5 103. 2 103.0 102.7 102.4 3 
NOS9oche. cect. sone 119.9 114.0 112.9 111.9 106.0 107.9 107.5 108.8 108. 1 3 


GAO See ates eoensece 150. 1 143.0 142.1 141.3 111.0 149.7 149.6 133.5 133.5 3 
TOA Is ccoscoscceetecorsoreette> 181.9 172.5 186.6 185.4 142.0 218.5 216.7 148.5 148.8 3 
UE eesccecocasencee coceeccen 205.9 198.8 259. 4 254.7 162.6 288. 1 282.9 156.5 156. 2 3 
WAS Pea ccenre ste eisectenears 249.9 242.0 289. 8 284.3 150.4 333.0 327.7 141.3 140.8 3 
NOAA eR receiens toe ecenees 247.5 243.7 286.7 276.7 307.8 340. 1 335.3 148.0 148.0 321.8 


W945 Scecvcccesleecesceucseores 228.7 220.9 267. 4 259.3 393. 2 262. 1 259. 3 149.9 150.4 301.2 
NY. eer rr ence A ere rere 278.9 273. 2 243.5 239.3 442.6 205.1 204.0 170.7 170.2 349. 2 
DAN ecucpsecser enter -crseee 255.3 259.4 284.8 280. 3 403.1 233.5 233. 2 195.8 196.5 467.9 


MES (US Sse enaccercceHtmnborieds 2 2 2 2 2 244.4 244.1 2 2 487.6 
TOAG Pee stante ters sects 2 2 2 2 2 246.3 246. U 2 2 451.1 
O50 Petits ee eee eee 2) 2 2 2 2 259.1 258. 8 2 2 513.6 
1G Dieee cee cecemtee ree 2 2 2 2) 2 285.9 285.5 a) 2 581.6 
Durable Manufactures 
Wood Products Iron and Steel Products 


Furni- 


Saw and Planing Mills Miscellaneous Wood Products 


ture, Boilers 
Mat- and 
Sash, Door tresses j T Plate- 
and Sawmills and work 
Planing Mills 

1935-39 Weights............ 11.417 0. 386 
DOB Dicesceteees eet coe 80.5 81.1 92.2 
TOS Gs recent eee oe 93.0 93.3 97.7 
US pepe re een eens 118.1 118.7 115.6 
1988 7-2 ee 100.7 100.1 103.3 
1939) were 107.7 106.8 91.2 
1940 e ee eee 162.3 161.9 146.5 
BOG eee eno ee 238.0} 235.9 205.7 
A942 ie oe ee 315.9] 309.2 231.2 
iy: Fert ee oe eRe 362. 4 354.1 252.4 
AY i. separ ses reer he eee 326.2] 320.4 204.1 
ee eee 265.2] 260.8 200.4 
ee 222.6 220. 2 202.8 
De SRE EEE 249.9 248.6 230.7 

EE Ch SEs aie eee os Oe Rete 
270.4} 269.0 237.6 

DRO RR energies 2 
264.5 263.1 258.6 

19500). 2. ae Ae 
US ISU eee te Preineinns, Beare eae a sak 
202852)" 29027 261.3 


oe 
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Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes — Continued 


1,692.6 
3,473.2 
5,315.9 
9,453.2 


5, 226. 2 
1, 233.4 
1,005.2 

853.4 
1,091.6 


1,017.9 
1,879.0 


1935-1939 = 100 


Durable Manufactures 


Iron and Steel Products 


Machinery 
and Primary Iron 


Machine and Steel 
Shops 


271.3 


Durable Manufactures 


Transportation Fquipment 


Motor Railway Ship- Trane: 


Motor 3 : building | portation 
Vehicles phe Rolling and [Equipment Total 
Repairs 


jProducts 


Sheet 
Metal 


Net 


coe 
94, 
111, 
107. 
108. 


200. 
335. 
460. 
565. 
527. 


455. 
571. 
643, 
670. 
649, 


704. 
859. 


Mscellan- 
eous Iron 


2,472.5 
4,164.3 
4,019.9 


1,708, 1 
464.5 


Non-ferrous Metal Hroducts 


Aluminum Products 


Gross 

0.159 

2 yy 
7 94,5 
5 111.3 
8 106.2 
6 110.9 
+ 204.0 
8 259.5 
2 382.7 
+ 465.0 
3 447.0 
5 471.8 
2 581.7 
2 652.0 
0 679.2 
5 658.4 
7 714.3 
8 871.6 
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Annual Net and Gross Industry Indexes — Concluded 
1935-1939 =100 


Durable Manufactures 


Electrical P 
Nonferrous Metal Products Apparatus Non-metallic Mineral Products 
and Supplies| 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Brass and F 
Non- Abrasive 
Copper ferrous Products Cement 
Products Metal 
Products 
Net Gross Gross 
Weights .......... 0. 801 
recat eee 82.6 80. 3 89.9 76 
eciatcsseinecyvetsedivest * 99.4 99.4 95.3 89 
sdstucebapeannasivasn uses 105.5 108. 2 105.7 106 
PRE ew te 100. 8 99. 4 102.6 111 
Soetare colusenueare consee gla iy 112.8 106.4 5: 
spab cincoveentstvacsseavee 186.2 192.7 138.2 128 
dieu suvwauesusnessnowsvauy 377.6 343. 8 169.3 162.3 
ss euancaer en tecnevcels 694.8 560. 7 158.8 195 
760.8 645. 3 137.8 224.7 
635. 2 508. 8 143. 3 205.5 
415.0 340.7 171.5 152.6 
249.9 Doane alder 123.6 
Doone 2002.3 208. 5 BES! 
219.0 228.9 210.6 174.5 
iat 216.5 215.8 178.0 
aatoceacrigeanecaeet on 217.7 227.6 208. 2 189.6 
N, casuaseeeeee neater 273.9 286. 3 183. 2 207.7 


Non-metallic 


pene Mineral Products Brushes ae bine cous aie 
ene Equipment] n.e.s. 


a) a) 
62.5 -9 
129. 5 -8 
125.1 -7 
145. 4 +2 
204. 8 ae 
213. 2 7 
240.0 -0 
192.3 +4 
221.6 -6 
312.5 4 
459.0 -9 
576.9 +7 
820.4 ~1 
879.5 -3 

1,125.7 | 1,099.4 +2 
1, 263.1 | 1,233.5 -4 


See Table II 
Not available on a monthly basis. 
See notes Appendix B,I (a). 


APPENDIX D 


Monthly Industry and Commodity Indexes 


APPENDIX D 


CHART XXXIX 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
MONTHLY INDEX 


INDEX 
1935-39=100 9.9 NOG 
270 


90 


fserahse ala 
1950 Si! 


HH __ —————_——_Y 


PRELIMINARY 


Monthly Industry and Commodity Indexes 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Total Industrial Production 


Eee Fen | ae | ase | wer | em | a aes toa is ais vey 


8 83.4 85.8 88. 2 85.5 86.6 90.0 92, 2 91.6 87.5 85.6 
5 93.7 94.9 96.3 95.0 95.6 99.4 99.7 99.7 97.2 94.6 
~a 106,1 | 109.7 | 113.7 | 110.4 ) 111.2). 214.5 ) 112.8 | 3311.2] 104.5) 108.0 
4 102.6 103,2} 103.9] 101.6 103.5 | 105.7] 103.9] 104.1 98.2] 102.0 
2 104.4; 108.3] 111.5} 110.2] 112.4] 116.0] 120.2] 120.8] 115.6] 109.7 
120.0 123.2] 128.8] 132.4] 132.8] 136.0] 140,8| 142.3] 143.2] 189.3] 131.4 
os 156.9 160.7 | 166.0 | 166.8 | 171.2] 178.1] 180.1] 182.3] 176.2] 164.8 
.0 193.5} 194.6; 197.0} 197.6 | 199.5; 200.4] 202.2] 205.1] 200.5] 195.7 
A) 207.6} 27.8] 210.0} 208.7] 211.0] 212.0] 212.7] 214.3 209.1] 208.5 
8 214.5 | 215.0] 218.4] 213.1] 214.2] 2114] 211.0] 210.7] 200.5] 212.4 
-0 199.2] 195.4]; 193.9 | 186.3 | 181.8] 175.6] 175.1] 172.9] 165.1] 187.2 
4 174, 2 }o173.8. 175.2 jf 168.0 fo 27054 | PETES lial 181.8 | 173.8] 171.9 
74 187.5 | 187.4] 192.7] 187.4] 188.9 | 1927] 195.7] 196.6] 185.1] 187.8 
8 195.5 | 197.1] 199.2} 191.8 | 196.3] 203.5] 26.0 |] 204.9] 192.4] 196,3 
-5 201.3 | 201.7] 206.1] 194.8 | 200.7] 207.6 | 206.4 | 204.4] 195.0] 199.6 
2 26.8 | 208.0] 219.0 | 211.0 | 207.9 | 225.4] 227.9 | 228.3 | 216.4] 211.5 
S 229.9 | 235.3] 237.3 | 223.2 | 226.8 | 230.2] 231.1] 225.4] 211.6 | 226.5 
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Total Mining 


(1935-39 =100) 
Jan, Feb, Mar. Apr. May June 
Oo 70.1 69.9 {PASTS 715.0 Sliees 
718.7 85.0 80. 0 81.4 82.2 86.8 
90.3 95.8 94.4 96. 4 95.5 10557 
105.0 103.4 99.6 106. 5 105. 8 i Als Eas) 
101.0 LOW 103.5 109.4 Haley al 124.7 
P1503 119.4 119.2 Lo 2a 130.0 
T2537 OA yf MBit al 128.4 127. 3 134.7 
1276 5 1325-2 13253 134. 2 129.0 W323 
11532 1: as) 123.0 122.0 116.7 120.4 
105.9 106.9 105.3 105.5 103.4 101.5 
LGA BE toracccersckcccetescoscscassecnsesvsvacs 102.8 104.5 107.5 102.1 98.3 104.7 
91.5 91.1 91.5 101.1 O59) 98. 1 
92. 2 pls a 95.7 1OWez 101.4 112.0 
99.4 LOD a 7 120. 1 119.4 126. 3 
1 ey 6 123.0 117.8 WE al 126.8 136.5 
VO SO ee ra cciceteenciseateecicsctbatevectescsse 2302 134. 2 HEPA) 139 snS 145.5 fo2e0 
LO DUR Be rr ccscssdigsscaccessssssecesensessesy| el baslO 142.0 142.0 144.9 166. 1 LAE) 


66.9 
78.4 
92. 2 
101.4 
115, 2 


119.4 
122.1 
114.7 
93.7 
Urs tl 


66.4 
66.8 
65.7 
76.8 
87. 2 


BR VIOO mescseanscsncatharecaners oreasesere sees 98.9 
UG Onl eeescocsaths casstase smh ateee ere ecrs 104.7 


71.3 
80.5 
96. 3 
105. 6 
121.3 


122.0 
128.5 
117.6 
101.5 
TT. 4 


67.1 
11. 2 
69, 2 
78. 6 
95.8 


108.0 
107. 4 


70.0 
84.5 
94.6 
104.9 
115.9 


125.1 
125.5 
124, 2 
97.5 
15. 2 


106.9 
107.6 


73.6 
90.3 
93.8 
110.6 
121.8 


121.8 
132. 1 
127.2 
96.8 
73.8 


65. 9 
71.4 
76. 4 
83.2 
98. 2 


110.3 
104.9 


Gold 


15.5 
87. 1 
95.4 
106.9 
120.9 


124.5 
126.3 
120. 2 
87.9 
72.4 


62. 0 
67. 4 
75. 3 
81.1 
93. 1 


104. 3 
103. 2 


Total Metals 


Aug. 


80. 8 
90. 7 
111.9 
113.0 
125.6 


130.5 
134. 1 
12951 
111.5 
102.0 


99. 8 
97. 7 
110. 6 
129.0 
140. 2 


138.0 
175, 1 


Sept. 


86.7 
101.6 
115.7 
118. 2 
126, 2 


132.0 
138. 3 
128. 3 
112.4 
105.1 


95.0 
102.8 
112. 8 
133. 2 
146. 7 


161.8 
178. 9 


Oct. 


95. 2 
101.7 
118. 1 
115.9 
130. 1 


135. 0 
140. 8 
128. 6 
113.8 
103.4 


96. 8 
103.3 
122. 2 
136.5 
143.1 


162. 3 
182. 3 


82.9 
92.9 
97.8 
116. 6 
125.9 


131.2 
131. 3 
113.9 
81.9 
66. 8 


60. 4 
64. 8 
73.1 
85.9 
100. 7 


105. 1 
96.5 


84. 3 
94.3 
100. 7 
115.7 
121.3 


131.6 
129.6 
107. 9 
78.5 
64.9 


65.5 
67.5 
72.5 
86. 3 
102.5 


105, 2 
105. 8 


Nov. 


84.9 
93.2 
102, 3 
119.5 
123. 1 


130.9 
128. 6 
106.0 
77.6 
65.0 


65.0 
66.9 
73.0 
90.5 
104.9 


109. 2 
107.6 


Year 


79.5 
89. 2 
103. 8 
109. 4 
118.0 


125.7 
132.0 
129.5 
116.1 
104. 1 


100.9 
97.1 
106. 2 
122, 2 
131.7 


145. 4 
161.8 


78. 3 
89.5 
97.7 
112.7 
121.6 


126. 8 
127.6 
115.7 
87.3 
69.8 


64.4 
67.6 
713.3 
84.3 
98. 3 


105. 8 
104.0 
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Silver 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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Lead 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Total Non- Metals 


37. 2 46.4 43.6 59. 2 72.0 69.0 68.0 89.4 82.1 68.9 
55. 1 59.7 55. 4 13. 4 101.5 92.6 106. 1 94.6 114. 3 92.3 
715. 5 97.9 110.4] 146.3] 137.6 137. 2 127.7 135. 9 147.6 123.3 
62.0 49.5 717.6 Sy) iPsyal 111.9 101.7 104.5 117.6 98.0 
68.3 80.5 11.5 98.7 110.3 112.9 116.8 138.0 151.6 117.5 
99.8 88.7 $842) 115.19 112.1} 121.5] 125.0 132. 1 137.3 118.8 
107.1} 121.6 115.3] 123.1] 139.8 LIC wiz. 7 178.7 176.0 148.9 
116.4 | 132.5] 137.5] 130.5] 144.8 145. 4 143.6 153.4 137.5 137.7 
121.6 142. 3 143.2] 130.7 175.8 153.9 155.1 150.8 148.3 144.5 
131.2] 139.8 144.6 149. 3 139.9 145. 4 132. 3 148.6 154.7 142.9 
115.3} 152:5] 185.3 168. 4 154.8 160.8 150. 2 158. 3 167.0 153. 4 
We) Oba) ARG e 185. 4 188.7 182. 3 160.8 187.6 193.1 170.4 
145.7 152.5) 189.8 196. 1 186.8 191.1 187.6 196.2] 216.1 189.2 
148. 1 164. 4 184. 0 198.1} 208.0} 205.0] 213.9] 226.0] 241.2 204.3 
166. 3 114.0 68. 3 86.0 116.8 131.8 230.1} 240.1] 253.9 175.4 
201.2) 227.0} 210.3] 246.8] 236.7 232.8} 211.4] 270.2] 287.5 247. 2 
235.5 | 249.4) 273.6] 275.7] 280.0] 303.4] 272.5] 284.8 294.7 271.9 
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714.2 
76.2 
87.3 
74.1 
69.2 


86.3 
101,2 
139.9 
147.3 
168.5 


152.7 
174.3 
179.6 
160.6 
150.1 


186.3 
226.0 


Gypsum 
(1935-39 = 100) 


104.1 
100, 1 
116.2 
99.3 
99.1 


115.8 
152.3 
165.8 
168.4 
172.1 


174.5 

Tet 
183.0 
178.0 
180.2 


187.1 
242.4 


80.4 
100.2 
110.2 
104.0 
103.1 


113.8 
144.0 
148.6 
£11.79 
165.5 


165.7 
42.3 
173, 2 
176.7 
179.0 


186.0 
234.7 


96.0 
104.9 
131.5 
140.2 
145.6 


134.6 
160.6 
159.6 
174.3 
164.9 


151.3 

10.2 
175.6 
194.7 
199.1 


226.8 
237.3 


113.5 
132.0 
138.4 
144,2 
142, 2 


141.5 
169.4 
191,0 
179.9 
169.8 


161.7 
127.4 
191.3 
206.1 
208.4 


248.0 
263.5 


93 


86.4 
94.5 
110.6 
105.9 
102.5 


112.0 
135.9 
157.3 
164.8 
168.3 


161.8 
129.5 
178.9 
177.7 
181.2 


207.2 
233.1 
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Total Fuels 
(1935-39 = 100) 


35. 0 
36. 3 
71. 2 
168. 4 
189. 2 


207.7 
245. 0 
250. 6 
243. 0 
244. 1 


205. 1 
183. 4 
186.0 
297. 0 
515. 0 


Sebatettecenea teers -aaceatceteseacerass : 718. 8 }1, 270. 9 |1, 396. 3 [1, 402 1 j1, 512.0 1, 445, 


Prreeeerrrrrer erie rer ttt rire reer) 


Senne eee eee neeaeneeneeeneeaeeseneeneens 


CHAR T XL 


INDEX 
1935-39=100 


REVISED INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Natural Gas 
(1935-39 = 100) 


eis ie iy Fon. | are & 


ivi. 
119. 
144. 
169. 
158. 


194, 
hry 
176. 
139. 
132. 


136. 
129. 
130. 
149. 
146. 


155. 
182. 


wroteon now 


He D-Ip © 


119.6 
164.7 
148.0 
175. 2 
172.0 


189. 
193. 
178. 
132. 
133. 


ARmAIOLVw 


133. 
133, 
156. 
153. 
145. 


rOww-) 


133. 
179. 


Owe 


100. 3 92.4 71,9 50.5 42.7 40. 


8 49.0 

106.9 104.5 78.1 69.0 57.9 53. 6 66. 3 
129.1] 108.8 80.0 64. 3 57.5 55. 1 80.0 
130.1] 118.2 73.4 62.3 52. 1 56.7 71.3 
150.5] 147. 2 88.0 74.0 56. 4 64.7 73. 2 
171.9 144.8) 1026 75 9 66.8 64.3 78.9 
169.9 129.9 93. 5 15.5 61.6 63.0 78.9 
149.7 133. 3 99.5 15.9 63.56 56.6 82.4 
128.0 116, 1 88.9 §8. 3 55.3 54. 8 68. 1 
117.6 | 117.0 74.7 67. 2 54. 2 52.6 62.7 
102.0 97.4 91.5 78.9 62.7 52.7 712. 3 
99. 4 99.3 83.6 73.0 59.8 61.7 12.9 

126.3] 113.8 92. 2 716.5 64.9 61.2 72. 4 
138.2] 113.0 95.7 89.0 83.0 81.3 86.8 
119.0 109.5 99.7 89.3 78. 2 80.4 91.7 


118.6 122. 2 99.8 34.5 87.8 84.9] 107.2 
156.8) 157.54 139.7) 183.8) 115.8) 118.5) 239.7 


74.9 89.4] 119.2 
90.8 117.4 129. 4 
97.3} 125.2] 154.7 
87.7] 123.2] 151.8 
97.8) 134.6] 154.3 
104.1] 153.1] 175.6 
98.9 148.2] 166.5 
91.4; 117.0] 138.5 
82. 1 111.1 123.7 
73.3 107.5} 124.0 
88.4] 107.2] 124.1 
84.6 107.9} 123.4 
82.3] 119.1] 135.4 
105.9] 116.9 139.6 
104.0 113.9 149.8 
126 135.3] 148.1 


102. 
112. 
110. 


116. 
150. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
MONTHLY INDEXES 
1935-1951 


290 


360 


330 


INDEX 


; 7 a 
ee Ce 0 woth 


AAnRoOW 


95 


1935—39=I100 


\ 
\OURABLE MANUFACTURES 
S 


\ 
\ 


\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


1 


i950 ‘SI 


Sup 8 
PRELIMINARY 


—— 390 
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Total Manufactures 
(1935-39 = 100) 


and Beverages 
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Foods 
(1935-39 = 100) 


‘2 eae 


Meat Products 
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Calves Slaughtered 
(1935-39 = 100) 


98.8 87.1 95.6 85.1 83.9 
89.1 91.4 96.4 96.8 10 2, 4 
122.9 121.3 120.8 ligt aa! 108.7 
109.1 | 105.9 | 105.8 93.4 96.5 
96.7 | 104.8 101.8 97.9 108.5 
135.6 133.0 137. 2 143.9 153.7 
188.3 | 178.6 | 200.1] 168.0 188.9 
MER SB | 20a || CAR Qt iey: 195.2 
213.1 | 206.1 229.1 | 226.6 230.4 
373.3 | 344.7 | 329.6 | 315.6 278. 3 
231.8 | 215.6 | 205.3 175.0 176.2 
145.0 Us PASS) EG RYE ap Gy (ss 131.3 
TU I Z8e SEG 2e3 51 4S 140.5 
173.8 175.2 | 150.9 150, 2 138.2 
109.7 123.2 134, 1 118.6 127.7 
13659 3115225 163.5 | 153.3 135.6 
133.7 134.8 139.4 143.2 138.7 
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Dairy Products 
(1935-39 = 100) 


181.7 
186.8 
181.5 
198.0 
195, 2 


199.0 


199.5 
196.3 
219.9 
216. 2 


208.9 
208.0 
211.5 
211.3 
195.3 


189.1 
189.5 
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Ice Cream 
(1935 -39= 100) 


om a 


Concentrated Milk 


Preserving 


Aor PO 
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Grain Mill Products 
(1935-39 = 100) 


102 


90. 
90. 
OT. 
102. 
103. 


108. 
116. 
127, 
141, 
146. 


150, 
162. 
160. 
156, 
153. 


150. 
163. 


wowo-l eW1O, foo orl) Ba 


ou 
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90.4 
90.9 
98.1 
103, 2 
103.7 


109. 1 
116.9 
128.6 
143.4 
147.3 


152.0 
164.0 
160.7 
159.6 
150.3 


152.4 
164. 4 


Millfeed 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Ground Feed 


Bread and Bakery Products 


90.9 
91.3 
98.6 
105.8 
104.6 


109.6 
117.6 
129.5 
144.7 
148.0 


152.5 
167.0 
160.1 
155. 8 
150.0 


153.5 
168. 1 


9159 
93.4 
100.3 
107.1 
106. 1 


111.5 
119.5 
131.6 
145.3 
149.3 


153.4 
167.7 
160.6 
153.9 
156, 1 


157.9 
172, 2 


92.8 
95.0 
101.9 
108.7 
107.3 


113.4 
121.7 
134.3 
148.8 
152.0 


156. 4 
Li1S5 
162.5 
163.0 
161.5 


163.8 
LiDel 


94.0 
96.3 
103.5 
110.1 
108.4 


114.8 
124.7 
137, 2 
151.6 
154, 1 


159. 4 
172.7 
164.7 
lial 
166. 8 


166.1 
184.1 


T 
L 


c 


5 


ete al 
96.1 
103.5 
P10! 
109.3 


115.3 
125.3 
138, 2 
151.3 
154.3 


160.0 
171.8 
164.8 
172.5 
168.3 


167.3 
186.7 


93.6 
95.7 
103.0 
109. 1 
108, 2 


114.4 
124. 2 
138.0 
149.6 
153.5 


159.6 
169, 2 
163.8 
169.6 
164, 4 


167.8 
184.5 


93.3 
95. 1 
102.3 
107.9 
108. 1 


113.9 
124.6 
138.6 
149.9 
152.9 


159.6 
168.0 
162,7 
168, 4 
161.8 


165.6 
181.7 


92.6 
94.8 
102.1 
107.3 
107.5 


113.4 
124.7 
139.6 
150.0 
153.6 


161. 2 
167.9 
162, 8 
166. 5 
162, 2 


169.0 
180. 1 


9252 
93.7 
100.8 
106.8 
106.5 


112.1 
121.3 
134, 1 
147.3 
150.9 


156.0 
167.5 
162.1 
163. 2 
159.3 


161.8 
176.0 
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Miscellaneous Foods 
(1935-39 =100) 


Beverages 


87.3 
127.6 
134, 2 
118.2 
136.6 


110.1 
141.9 
114.5 
124.9 
108.9 


Nitaqt 
94.8 
162.4 
184. 3 
206, 2 


233. 1 
195.8 


103 
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Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
(1935-39 = 100) 


65. 2 69.4 66. 2 12.2 86.6 
57.7 72.6 70.5 88.1 97.0 


9 93.4 95.7 95. 7 83.7 95. 1 86.8 83.9 
9 
87.0 86.6 82.6 103.8} 110.4] 11 
1 
1 


4 

8} 103.2] 100.9 97.0] 101.1] 103.6 id iou 88.8 

-8} 120.0] 124.6] 118.0} 111.3 109. 1 98.1] 105.8 
85.1 97.4 See | ela |) TUB |) al 1 
91.9 92.8 89.6 | 104.2} 108.7] 118.9 


123.1] 120.8] 117.6] 113.0] 113.0 95.8] 108.6 
127.8] 130.4) 115.1] 138.8] 127.0] 106.8) 11297 


110.0 96.0 | 106.4} 123.8] 150.5] 120.0] 123.4 121.2] 124.4] 143.9 141.2) 21653) 912350 
122.1 | 124.4 | 145.4 | 132.9] 132.5] 144.2] 154.8] 174.9] 182.6| 171.6] 171.1] 147.8] 150.4 
154.1 | 178.6 | 166.7] 170.7] 168.6] 169.2] 176.4 191.9} 198.7] 223.8] 249.5] 214.0] 188.5 
194.9 | 232.3 | 223.4 | 233.5] 212.5] 179.8] 185.8] 211.2] 211.2] 225.3] 240.8] 220.4] 214.3 
259.2 | 255.4 | 252.6 | 190.2] 212.1] 231.0] 222.7] 260.3] 269.2] 251.6] 258.0] 260.5| 243.6 


2] 276.4] 265.0} 276.4] 249.0] 262.9] 285.8] 297.4] 313.0] 249.0] 277.7 

- 5} 208.9} 212.1] 241.2] 218.0] 254.4] 261.6] 269.9] 277.7] 236.71 240.7 
238.6 | 253.7 | 244.0 | 238.2] 259.5] 251.4] 167.1] 236.7] 275.0] 288.1 279.2] 244.2] 248.0 
4} 250.9] 250.5] 270.5] 184.3] 250.1] 283.4] 286.0] 282.6] 245.4] 253.4 

0} 277.9] 287.7 | 296.8] 194.7] 269.6] 304.5] 283.2] 287.3] 265.2] 267.9 


286.6) 291.5] 309.8 | 206.4] 250.1] 285.3] 280.3] 261.8] 240.3] 272.6 
281.5] 270.7] 263.5] 195.3] 169.2] 152.7] 333.3] 263.9] 176.0] 249.6 


_ 
© 
oa 
Oo 
ie) 
[op) 
p 
= 
wo 
Oo 
oO 
es 
nN 
wo 
or) 
wr 
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Cut Tobacco 
(1935-39 = 100) 


152.5 
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106 


Leather Boots and Shoes 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Jan Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Year 

73.5 99.5 2a TLOOT 105.7 96.7 
81.6 108.0 1 Seo 104.1 105.6 94.4 
84. 1 T2051 1332/2 118.4 109.9 105.5 
82.7 108.6 £1336 Oers HOSez 95.3 
82.7 110.°5 PUSeat 116.8 PUSsel 108.1 
LET. 4 130. 9 128.8 115.2 125.8 111.9 
99.3 129. 2 Psoe0) 141.7 143.8 LS Seur 
ATA TS) 153.8 155.6 136.5 140.7 142.8 
136.3 157.6 159. 1 140.7 136.7 145.4 
134.6 154.6 161.3 Silene 141.3 144.4 
HOSS 167. 2 ier: 140.7 147.4 154.1 
164.8 179. 2 195.1 170.0 166.5 170.6 
Loieo 176. 2 178. 2 132.9 128.7 145. 2 
126.9 154. 6 158. 8 P28cr2 DO Tent T3PS5 
oer 162.4 165. 4 140.1 150.9 143.1 
122 157.6 156.5 128.0 140.7 13325 
137.8 168. 2 176.9 T2550 124.6 131.9 


Leather Tanneries 


QB ie rtacc axe aerate paccereoenesnee setae 97.8 
1S SG aeseeseese tv octechcccsvsensteeeestee tides 101.8 100. 4 
POSITS vosrcedtasevcesscevencuetersesteteestase 108.8 104.4 
TOSS repecckcdecterascecteececawetevamecetseiae 84.8 86.8 
LG SS we eeeeee rorzs Sota tewatesoh weeueseaees 102.4 108.5 
PTL! 129.3 125. 4 119.7 109.4 
M023 113.9 BRS 114.7 115.9 12255 
140.6 141.7 140.3 135.6 135. 0 138. 2 
145. 6 147.0 146.0 143.5 141.0 141.8 
141.5 141.4 USI5i8} 137.8 137.0 
135.9 136.5 135. 3 132.0 . 138.0 
151.5 154.9 157.0 UW Slee 2) 154. 8 153.9 
Naas Ss 162. 1 157.9 163.8 157.6 144.9 
HANG 6 138.0 PA PAP 109. 2 110.1 
Bit 106.7 ao 102. 2 
DOSE E Fix sactrss tecmcocsuncsmeeexecen See 103.7 ‘ 99.1 
LOG TE eee ee wwte tee een as Bacco aweresnee 105. 4 87.6 


0 Sons ees. -3 | 91.5 | "89.4 
61/9007 lot .0 | 100.4 | 98.5 

23 419..0 1 119% .6 | 120.6 | 108.6 

.6 | 90.3 | 89. 6. lie 985. 2" S0n8 

<0 98.0" |.P 96. 1H M043 1 teobe 

~T 1 149.2 | 145. .2 | 145.0 | 140.9 

-5 | 163.5 | 168. .9 | 166.6 | 167.9 

»2 1 197.5 | 195. <5 180.2 1 c186..3 

.6 | 186.0 | 180. <0 1° 172, 54) si65.8 

20 a72. 0." werr, «8 | 156.7°| 152.7 

-9 | 169.8 | 164. .1 | 159.4 | 148.5 

at 1 PVC 4 1, 466, .9 | 151.7 | 147.9 

Bel ee Oe a ee .9 | 170.5 | 165.2 

LOREE is scccimitcciveceitotid 173.9 | 185.8 | 184.5 | 184. -0 | 173.9 | 167.0 
$OtHO i Ss 3 es 190.7 | 200.5 | 203.9 | 202. 8] Weac2 | 161.6 
rete, Se ee 201.2 | 226.6 | 224.0 | 227. ~6 | 199.7 | 176.2 
PTE ieee FS 1S a oly 215.2 | 249.1 | 250.6 | 250. 5 | 226.2 | 155.0 


Clothing) 
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Cotton Goods 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Jan, 
ae sea 


83.0 | 88.9] 91.6 | 83.5 
102.1 | 116.5 | 108.0 | 104.3 
110.6 | 108.0 | 86.1] 111.4 
90.2 | 85.4] 87.9 | 86.2 
137.3 | 167.2 | 144.7] 114.6 
159.5 | 161.8 | 161.1 | 158.4 
199.9 | 189.0 | 170.6 | 177.4 
180.0 | 187.6 166.5 | 187.1 
140.7 | 147.4 | 139.7 | 158.0 
134.0 | 144.5 | 128.2 | 137.2 


144.7 | 139.7 | 125.2 | 133.4 
130.1. | 132.8 | 127.7 | 12738 
134.2 | 128.2 | 122.0 | 138.0 
135.5 | 146.0 | 142.7 | 138.2 
140.3 | 151.2 | 151.8 | 140.2 


166.6 | 184,0 171.4 | 162.5 
148.9 | 146.2 | 120.2 | 161.3 


Woollen Goods 


Synthetic Textiles and Silk 


100.7 |} 100.1 | 101.6} 104.0 | 104.9 104.4 | 104.5] 101.5 
95.7 93.7 96.8 | 108.6 99.3 99.8 99.7 99.2 


PUP 99.4 99.3 } 100.7 ak 
4 
5.7 | 102.2 | 103.3 | 106.4 | 105.9 | 104.2 | 104.3 | 105.8] 105.1 
8.5 
6.5 


99.3 | 101.0 99 ..7 99.5 


9 

103.7 | 106.6 | 106.4 | 106.8 | 10 
8 84.7 88.2 91.2 96.2 97.2 99.0 99.5 93.6 
9 


96.6 98.0 92.8 90.9 
88.5 90.0 96.4 | 102.2} 110.5 | 112.2] 113.5] 100.5 


104.9 92.6 | 101.1 98.1 


T1162). 09259. 114.7) |) 215,'0 78.5 | 110.8} 111.0 | 115.6 | 117.0 | 120.1 | 123.5 | 124.4) 112.9 
133.9 | 136.8 | 137.9 | 138.3 | 140.9 | 146.9 | 150.3 | 150.6 | 153.4 | 153.3 | 153.5 | 151.9] 145.6 
161.1 | 161.8 | 163.6 | 163.4 | 163.9] 166.8 | 169.0 | 171.8 | 173.1 | 173.9 | 175.8 | 173.7] 168.2 
174.8 | 173.1 | 174.3 | 171.7 | 172.9 | 175.6 | 174.0 | 174.2 | 172.8 | 174.8 | 175.3 | 175.1) 174.1 
178.0 | 180.4 | 180.8 | 180.8 | 178.6 | 177.3 | 178.2] 177.1] 176.9 | 178.0 | 183.5 182.5) 179.5 


182.2 | 183.4 | 182.7 | 180.1 | 180.6 | 179.0 | 180.2] 181.8 | 182.5 | 185.8 | 190.4 | 189.9 183, 2 

é 196.6 | 200.4 | 200.5] 197.0 | 196.2] 198.1] 195.0 | 198.5] 199.1 | 199.8 | 203.4 27.0 | 199.3 
t 211.3 | 214.8 | 216.5 | 215.1] 214.8} 213.5 | 217.0 | 221.1 | 223.7 | 229.4 235.0 | 236.7} 220.7 
236.4 | 247.7 | 255.4 | 259.4 | 260.5 | 249.9 | 237.6 | 248.7 | 270.3 284.6 | 298.0 | 306.7 | 262.9 

4 295.0 | 308.7 | 343.3 |] 318.8 | 315.8 | 322.4 | 266.6 | 305.7 | 311.0 | 293.1 | 286.2 285.3 | 304.3 
; 1950P ... 369.0 | 437.4 | 428.1 | 427.0 | 340.8 | 339.3 | 251.5 | 339.3 | 425.0 | 409.6 419.6 | 449.8 | 386.4 
ein cans PgalbenaseniianuhUonsapy o | sera} apece |’ ke 


7s RR Riel 376, 0 473.0 | 472.6 | 467.2 | 409.2 | 444.4 | 251.5] 338.5 | 412.7 | 319. 
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Clothing (Textile and Fur) 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 


92.5 ood 99.8 95.6 89.6 9138 
OS. (ALO Sai 10356 99.6 94.5 S10 
105.0 } 110.3 | 110.3 | 105.8 100.0 | 104.8 
99.2 104.8 | 104.4] 100.6 93.6 98.4 
10850) 1LL4 Te L195 dy | LOSS: Eis G 108.0 


82.5 88.1 91.9 93.9 
88.6 94.3 98.4 99.8 
ins ep kU 107.0 108. 1 
93.5 let 100.9 101.1 
98.3 | 102.5 | 105.7 105.6 


130 \6u|1S6.0) | L35e0) |) 132 aan 
147.6 | 151.4 | 152.0 | 150.5 | 144.0 | 141.8 
164.5 | 165.1 | 164.8 | 163.3 | 158.4 | 161.9 
154,51 155.1 }9154.5 | 153.7 | 146.7% | 5607 
145.2 | 147.3 | 148.7 148.9 143.8 | 147.1 


115.0519 12070 123.4 | 123.0 
129.8 | 134.3 138255) 7 L397 
154.2 | 160.1 | 163,9 164.7 
160.7 16:23 7a LOS ee eeLOne 
147.2 | 149.5 | 150.7 | 149.8 


144.8 | 150.0 | 153.0 153.0 | 145.8 | 146.6 
1505819 9154.6 }e158. 2 | 815659) | Stol One o259 
145540 |014835 (Solas) Ie LOUa2 eS 7 len ea teow 
146.6 | 154.4 | 162.8 | 165.2 | 165.9 156.0 
153.5 | 160.0 16153 | 159.7 156.5 159.4 


143.6 | 145.7 147.0 146, 2 
LOO COMPAS 2s LSS TS iOS at 
145.3 | 148.4 | 150.2 | 149.7 
157.0 | 160.4 | 158.6 |} 156.3 
165.9 168.2 | 169.2 | 167.6 


148.6 | 156.4 | 162.9 | 162.8 | 162.8 | 155.7 


NO SOE cetsoaed ees cecesssasnansenccvaeesecn 155.4 | 156.4 | 159.9 | 160.3 
141.3 | 142.8 139.2 | 134.3 | 128.0 149.7 


NOD Ure: caeesenetcostexcatctencreracesess 16350) | el Go. ON |e OTe Same Oero: 


Paper Products 


Pulp and Paper 


86.8 86.0 86.8 87.8 92.6 96.5 98.1 9S: 98.3 98.4 95.7 93.3 
92.4 92.8 94.5 97.6 | 101.3 | 104.4 | 106.9 106.7 | 106.6 106.7 | 104.3 101.3 
107.3 | 108.4 | 109.1 | 113.6 | 118.9 123.7 | 123.8 | 124.2 | 122.9 | 118.0 111.0 115.5 
93.5 90.6 89.0 85.7 85.0 85.7 87.9 89.2 90.7 89.3 87.4 88.1 
88.1 Wat 92.1 93.2 98.6 | 105.8 | 107.0 | 106.3 | 109.4 | 111.8 | 109.4 101.7 
MACY || Was) || ene | abba ty |) abies 134, 1 135.2 | 135.9 135.2 | 131.8 | 125.2 124.2 
124.1 | 124.7 | 124.4 | 126.9 | 134.8 | 140.0 14.7 | 144.9 145.5 | 144.2 | 140.7 135.7 
131.3 | 132.5 | 132.9 | 134.0 137.8 '. 138.4 | 138.6 135.7 | 133.0 | 128.8 | 125.7 132.7 
MOR bey h || Paes 1) PAG |) abo |) ileples) || ie¥G) |) BYES 132.8 }/ 129.1} 127.9 127.1 
125.6 | 130.0 | 131.0 | 144.8 | 134.3 | 131.6 133.4 141.5 | 134.2) 142.1 | 138.7 134.8 
134.0 | 138,4 | 142.4 | 142.7 | 140.2 | 147.9 | 143.6 | 146.6 146.7 | 156.1 | 155.4 144,7 
159.5 | 166.1 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 171.9 Wiese eeLOS Oe CONOMMMELG LS 181.8 184, 2 PEs 
184.4 | 185.0 | 190.1 | 196.5 | 189.3 | 192.3 | 182.9 | 193.9 18755. | 21995 (elo sa3 189.9 
186.9 | 197.4 | 206.4 | 206.6 | 209.2 | 206.7 | 197.2 | 202.1] 195.1] 204.9 | 205.1 200.3 
191.9 | 200.9 195.8 | 201.8 195.2 | 193.7 | 178.7 | 186.9 | 188.1 | 201.2 | 198.8 193. 2 
190.0 | 199.6 | 201.6 | 209.0 | 207.0 | 211.5 | 204.5 | 208.5 | 216.6 | 224.9 | 224.8 209.2 
212.3 | 227.0 | 234.3 | 232.4 | 237.1 | 234.6 | 228.3 | 237.2] 226.8 | 236.9 | 242.1 231.0 
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Newsprint 
(1935-39 = 100) 


vik 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


Products of Petroleum and Coal 


84.3 85.9 87.5 86.5 88.5 90.7 92.1 91.5 87.7 87.6 
93.6 95.9 97.8 97.1 97.7 98.3 99.4 98. 2 94.7 95.7 
104.1 | 106.5 | 106.9 | 108.9 | 108.5 | 107.8 | 106.7] 106.1] 102.2] 104.6 
107.5 | 103.8 | 102.8 | 100.2] 101.9 | 102.9] 100.8 | 100.8 98.8 | 102.7 
106.3 | 110.9 | 112.3 | 109.4 | 110.7] 112.2] 117.4] 116.9] 115.1] 109.4 


123.1 | 124.1 125. 6 129.4 131.6 130.9 130.3 | 132.6 132.0} 125.9 
137.0 | 141.3 145.9 145.7 151.3 | 155.7 148.0 151.6 125.7] 141.1 
119.3 | 141.6 146.0 138.2 | 145.6 139.8 159. 4 148.9 130.8 | 138.2 
134.4 148. 4 144.7 155.5 | 156.6 | 169.5 | 168.5] 177.6 154. 1 150.0 
171.5 | 175.5 184.9 173.9 185.0 171.6 189.2 | 184.1 165.2} 171.8 


168.1 | 163.8 181.5 | 179.2] 183.5 | 182.9 180.9 | 169.1 133.5 | 167.5 
156.6 | 178.2 | 170.2 | 166.0 168.7 | 177.7 184.7 | 182.7 | 173.1] 167.4 
163.5 | 191.2 | 192.4 | 189.3 | 191.7] 190.9] 187.0 199.2] 179.8 181. 2 
178.7 | 203.5 | 209.9 | 212.1] 216.9 | 226.5 | 226.0 | 221.9 182.8 | 199.0 
194.3 | 241.1 | 229.6 | 237.0] 229.5 | 236.9] 233.0 | 237.3] 209.6 | 218.0 


220.6 | 241.6 | 268.5 | 268.1] 258.9 | 272.3 | 265.9 | 262.9] 238.6) 243.5 
211.5 | 291.5 | 308.9 | 296.5] 317.4 | 293.7] 301.8 | 292.7] 270.4 | 274.9 
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Coke and Gas Products 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Petroleum Products 


ne 81.3 S17 82.3 86. 2 88.3 88.8 91.8 86.6 
4 85.7 87.8 90. 2 Ooo) 95.6 97.6 98.7 92.8 
“4 93.6 97. 6) |) LOT Ve 200.8 106. 6 110. 6 109. 4 102.7 
~ 6) | 1005S) 1020 7 IOS 2 10259 103.6 | 103.4] 106.0 103. 1 
wo |) LOS ai elOS: Sail 23 HBB | Ga) UR ey, 1b). 114. 8 
cae |p alas ee 118.0 | 123.7 | 123.5 124. 1 129.6} 133.0 125. 2 
.8 127.9 132.5 | 138.4] 146.9 154.3 | 153.3] 160.1 144. 6 
Olek At. 8 kOe 4s OT. 142.6 148. 6 138.4] 149.7 137. 7 
os || Gltoat |) ak 134.3 | 156.8 152.3 | 160.4] 160.3 152.9 
oO |) LOss4 | S252 Ve L6S..9) ie 3.9 |e LSieron sn. OnimetOd6 169.5 
wor |) 132,.5 144.7 | 161.7 156.6 182.7 | 181.8 | 189.0 165. 1 
74 | 137.8" | 1565.9 160.19] 196.3)" L794 |) 193.6.)" 198.4 179. 6 
el |, 17650. |) 159.4 | 69. '0' |) 212585) 216.2) | 21s 2 21 O 195. 4 
~O | 170.5 | 169.0 | 184.2 | 218.9 | 228.0 | 234.3} 237.4 212.1 
~8 | 203.0 | 183.8 | 200.6 | 271.0 | 255.5 |) 276.0'|) 263.6 240. 8 
02) 23207 W219) 98 e238 3. 2740 Ie SlOnZ emote Om ecOlsg 275. 6 
~4 | 254.1 | 267.2 | 229.5 | 346.8 | 371.6 | 356.9 | 386.5 321. 1 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


81.4] 82.3 | 84.5] 71.7] 89.0] 88,7] 88.0) (87.3|) $69:0|) 289,01) 89041" (e74ie oon 

86.7 | 87.7 | 89.6 f 90.6) 92.0] 92.21 92.2] 92:6) "9ar9|) fo5.4)5 S@nu)e sone ones 

97.7] 100.4] 104.3] 107.2] 110.8] 110.9] 109.3] 110.4] 111.4] 112.6] 109.3] 104.7] 107.4 

102.3] 102.7] 164.9] 104.6] 104.9] 103.3] 103.0] 104.3] 104.5] 106.5] 102.0] 98.9] 103.5 

94.6} 106.7) 108.1 | 109.8] 121.2] 11016] 109.3] 121.0] 116.6]? «219.9 3200 la eed eee 

1OdG ea om ee Bhd 122.0] 124.0] 125.4] 128.0] 131.8] 138.9] 138.7] 142.4] 144.1] 141.9] 148.5] 149.3] 136.2 

146.6 | 150.5] 160.1] 173.0] 186.5] 193.8] 202.7] 223.4] 237.3] 260.8] 292.2/ 304.1] 210.9 

329.4] 341.9] 347.2] 347.0] 341.9] 334.3] 338.5] 339.8| 348.5] 354.4| 362.8] 363.3] 345.8 

369.6 | 370.4 | 374.0] 373.5] 371.1] 363.2] 359.8] 363.1| 366.5] 372.8] 375.7] 371.7] 369.3 

375.4 | 372.4 | 375.7] 373.2] 381.3] 391.3] 397.9] 405.4] 403.5| 406.0] 408.2] 394.2] 390.4 

LA See ee oe 382.6] 383.6 | 384.6] 374.6] 340.8| 285.5] 263.0] 239.6] 221.2| 216.2] 210.5] 211.7] 292.8 

205.2] 213.9] 222.9] 230.8] 239.4] 249.1] 246.7] 246.7] 244.1] 249.9] 253.3] 250.4] 237.7 

ae ae 257. 1 258. 4 252.2] 254.0] 244.8] 245.8] 232.2] 239.9] 242.9] 226.0] 245.5 

ee fl 3 . 53.9 | 254.7] 248.0] 238.3] 239.5] 239.2] 239.4] 241.0] 230.9] 243.2 

Tr be ANG ane RNS aR ee 235.8 | 240.0 | 235.3 | 246.3] 248.3! 248.7] 235.5] 238.2| 239.3] 240.9] 236.7] 229.3] 239.5 
Cy ee ee ee ae 236.9 | 240.6 | 243.6] 257.9] 257.0] 262.8] 251.6] 253.3] 260.9] 256.5| 2 

; : ; i : : : 64.1| 259.5] 253.7 

TES Te PG SNe Sti aes 259.1 | 263.0 | 265.0 | 275.0} 273.2) 277.1| 267.1) 265.3] 268.6] 269.6| 268.2] 262.1] 267.8 
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Durable Manufactures 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Apr. 


Wood Products 


Iron and Steel Products 


80.2 81,1 82.7 
92,2 93.0 92.5 
120.8] 123.9] 124.6 
103.5) 101.0 98.9 
103.4} 103.9) 105.6 
149.3} 156.8) 163.5 
229.3| 235.7}; 242.9 
309.9] 315.1] 321.5 
367.0} 367.4] 362.8 
332.9| 334.7} 328.7 
275.8| 269.9] 260.8 
229.0} 227.2] 208.4 
248.7] 246.2) 232.1 
270.9} 266.8] 250.5 
266.7| 264.6} 237.5 
252.9] 261.4] 246.3 
305.0} 300.4] 270.3 


82,4 
92.9 
124,9 
98.3 
107.5 


171, 8 
248.5 
324.6 
366, 4 
325.4 


250.3 
200.7 
235.9 
254.9 
242.9 


254, 3 
275.6 


D-IO-30 OOONO 


orunu 


Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
=D 

51.9 84.6 86.6 84, 
90.6 90.9 93.0 96. 
112.9 112.0 S12. 5 108, 
98.0 96,0 100, 1 OT. 
108. 6 114.3 118, 1 116, 
151.8 167.1 170.5 171. 
933.6 | s25%..254) 220.8 | 2405 
299.3 | 303.8 | 309.4 | 309. 
2a9. 1 1340.64 341.8 | 337. 
329.7 | "326.0: |)318,3 |} 304, 
229.1 We 223. £1 218.8) 207: 
193..84) °200.3-} 212.7 | 209; 
238. 2) 242, 65)) 242.1) 233. 
249.0 Wr 252.4 2561,6 | 242, 
249.1 | 246.8 243.8 | 239, 
Zin GO | eo, t Le 2tOeden StI, 
285.5) |. 281.3.) 279.4 } 263. 


L11 


Year 


w — 

i] to 

foo} w 
se es 8 oe + ae 
OAINKRU Mon YfY 


i) 

> 

co 
“eet ast ae 
CMOOr 


i] 
ios] 
eo 
ie 
ow 


87.1 
96.1 
121.2 
95.9 
120.9 


187.9 
261.5 
332.8 
364.0 
311.4 


242.7 
217.2 
257. 4 
279.4 
251.3 


285.4 


293.5 


ae 
NODOrwW 


- 
NOrF OD 


193.0 
267.0 
338.6 
362.5 
308.9 


241.3 
230.9 
261.0 
282.0 
261.4 


292.7 
298.9 


| 


84, 
98, 
113. 
94, 
120. 


197, 
265. 
336, 
347, 
297, 


234, 
231. 
252. 
275. 
254, 


278, 
279. 


Wn oO IgM ooorw Notre 


| 
nwo 
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Primary Iron And Steel 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Pig Iron 


88. 1 90.9 73.7 108.0 | 114.5 82.6 
62.6 Silene Sane 124.7 | 110.5 93.6 
120.7 | 127.4 } 131.0] 136.2 | 132.8] 122.6 
80. 1 83.6 82.0 17.3 86.9 97.4 
106.7 109.7 | 138.8 147.0 | 152.9} 103.9 


144.3 | 176.2 | 177.6 183.8 | 179.2] 161.1 
171.2 | 191.4 | 221.9 | 223.7] 240.1] 188.3 
234.9 | 232.8 | 253.5 | 254.7 | 237.5 | 243.0 
238.3 | 22059 | 212.1 | 21254 | 198.3 | 21655 
PARE |) PAW |) PPBEC AIP OOS WY Bane | Bat 9 


202.0 | 201.9 | 203.3 | 201.1] 195.4 | 219.0 

67. 2 67.3 | 108.3 | 202.0 | 233.3 173. 3 
241.1 | 253.3 | 236.0 | 260.0 | 239.2} 242.5 
277.4 | 273.3 | 270.2} 249.8 | 259.5 | 261.5 
260.3 | 251.5 | 239.9 | 234.9 | 248.6 | 265.3 


291.7 | 297.8 | 297.4) 3 
3 


1.0} 286.4] 285.1 
293.6 | 317.3 | 324.4 3.7 


1 
33. 318.7] 314. 2 


Steel Ingots 


714.9 85.6 92.9 

83.8 67.6 88. 3 
LAST a etl 2 114.9 
109. 3 80. 3 74.6 
109. 6 110.0 126.7 
169. 8 168. 3 168.7 
188, 2 191.9 200.6 
224.8 | 219.4 217.0 
215.0 | 218.3 216.2 
216.0 | 205.3 218. 3 
230.4 | 200.7 179.0 
196507) 11951 67.2 
217.0 | 206, 2 212.2 
235.7 | 217.5 234.7 
246.1) 211.7 219.2 
253.9 | 235.9 251, 3 
267.0 | 242.8 242.7 
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Steel Castings 
(1935-39 = 100) 


113 


Transportation Equipment 


90.6 
83.5 
111.3 
106.4 
123. 2 


202. 4 
341.5 
498.6 
609.5 
645.4 


281.5 
221.7 
262.0 
249.3 
227.3 


267.3 
315.3 


114 


Jan, Feb, 


74, 4 
89.0 
101.9 
110. 5 
107.1 


127.9 
178. 3 
235. 0 
284, 1 
281, 0 


213.6 
133. 2 
168. 9 
192, 4 
192, 1 


199, 1 
233. 6 
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78.8 
92. 0 
110.6 
113.7 
110.4 


135. 2 
186. 0 
243, 1 
287. 6 
283. 4 


228. 6 
161. 1 
YA 
205. 0 
206. 3 


203. 3 
241. 1 


Non-ferrous Metal Products 


80. 6 
97. 4 
110.9 
121.5 
117.6 


134. 1 
193. 7 
257. 8 
298. 0 
274.7 


228. 6 
166. 4 
188. 7 
212.9 
208, 4 


212.0 
243. 0 


19.9 
94, 3 
109. 3 
sl 
116.7 


134.3 
191.3 
250. 7 
289. 4 
263.7 


222. 3 
165. 3 
187.5 
207. 8 
206. 7 


213. 2 
248, 3 


(1935-39 = 100) 


ini 


June 


78. 0 
91.9 
111.1 
111.1 
116.9 


135. 3 
192. 5 
258, 5 
284, 9 
279. 5 


209. 1 
162. 1 
190.5 
203. 6 
205.9 


216. 2 
248. 5 


Electrical Apparatus 


NAORMno 


— ao 
OoOOro-l 
Wrewrmn 


136.5 
217.6 
266. 7 
299.0 
318, 1 


267, 2 
249.8 
303, 2 
331.6 
335. 3 


343. 3 
423.5 


715, 1 
87. 4 
118. 0 
103. 2 
eifie a 


eal 
221.8 
270. 3 
301.9 
315, 5 


263. 9 
250. 9 
310.5 
327. 1 
327. 4 


351.1 
415.0 


Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining 


76.4 74.1 Ne! 
90. 0 89. 1 89.6 
Pi2ce 105. 2 106, 2 
114. 3 LOT o£ 1075 2 
IPA ys 115.6 117. 5 
128. 7 126. 8 126.9 
164. 1 1555 146, 3 
196. 6 193. 5 194, 9 
228. 8 PPP Ppp 2? 
228.0 194.9 188. 6 
UES 5) 160.5 151.6 
130.6 1302.5 ate 
163.0 155. 1 146.7 
178.5 179.7 173. 1 
191.0 Lisi 187. 8 
193. 4 192.9 184. 1 
Bole 9 79) 8 eT 219.9 
And Supplies 

78,1 81.8 88. 3 
92.4 94.9 96.0 
L23eun 124, 3 127. 4 
104.5 106. 5 107.5 
101.0 102.4 106.0 
149.9 154. 6 IS yf 
228. 9 228.9 235. 3 
210 272. 9 PEGS! 
303. 3 313i 318.4 
319.7 239 Wal Site 3 
264.7 256. 9 249, 1 
PRS 241.4 243.5 
Sa bree ii SUL. 3 310.5 
320.5 300. 8 315. 4 
322.6 308. 0 ame ys a 
aay iy ees 359. 1 356. 6 
401.1 Sov ab 372. 4 


94, 4 
99.5 
130.6 
104.0 
111.3 


169. 7 
234, 0 
282.7 
323. 3 
305. 6 


236. 1 
219. 5 
320. 3 
328. 1 
341.0 


399.6 
380. 8 


81.8 
91.2 
105. 4 
106. 7 
117. 6 


139. 2 
174.0 
218.9 
235. 6 
166.6 


110.6 
126. 1 
165. 6 
158. 4 
180. 1 


196. 8 
198. 6 


Year 


78.5 
91.5 
106.5 
109, 3 
114.3 


138. 0 
193, 5 
255, 3 
284.9 
256. 2 


193. 4 
160. 1 
18 2. 8 
201. 6 
200.5 


212. 8 
234.7 


76. 8 
89.9 
106.5 
111.5 
115. 3 


128. 6 
162. 3 
195.6 
224, 7 
205, 5 


152. 6 
123.6 
152. 3 
174.5 
178.0 


189.6 
207.7 
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Non-metallic Mineral Products 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Cement 


68.3 72.5 19.5 19) 1 15.4 (dean 67.4 
97,0 | 106.9 | 108.5 | 172.2) T1IT3 96.6 95. 4 
120.5 | 132.7 | 134.8 } 144.6 | 132.8} 120.0 118.7 
113.8 AIG Si Aor iS IeG 12059") 408.2 eee G 
115.9 11855, | 125.0))) 338451) 123.2), Tis.9 |} 11005 


136.4 144,8 | 158.9 157.8 | 150.5} 141.1) 134.2 
166.2 | 183.1} 186.0 | 192,2 | 190.5] 165.6 | 163.9 
169,2 | 186.4 189.3 | 195.7 | 194.0 | 168.6 | 166.8 
157.4 | 1732.4) 27651, | "388.9.) 173.5 | 156.8 | 155.4 
154.5 | 158.0 166.6 | 178.7 | 164.2] 153.9 | 146.9 


159. 1 AG Qe Tellico 4) Viteoe| 169, 0 158.5 | 151.1 
209.1 | 222.0 | 243.2 | 241.9 | 230.6 | 216.3 | 206.3 
238.3 | 262.8 |-267,0 | 275.7 | 273.4 | 237.5 | 235.8 
278.8: | 313.7) | 288.0 |, 325.5 | 292.2 | 236.1 270.8 
328.5) |} 331219] 329.0 | 346.2°) 318.5 | 292.9 | site 


368.8 | 332.5 | 333.9 | 360.6 | 326.6 | 312.5 | 321.9 
356.6 | 337.9 | 356.6 | 341.1 | 334.0 | 295.0 | 331.1 


Clay Products 
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Lime And Gypsum Products 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Jan | Feb. Mar. Oct. Nov. Year 
TOD ee cerreatie nt acre ietasenrevccesavaye 64.7 69. 9 (ea 82. 2 83.8 Wena 76. 2 
TO SG seescecceeteseeeveapamneencnanovsnaseee HERP 73.6 80.8 99.9 106. 1 93. 4 90.2 
LOST cee wacccsrieccstestieencteserstuacscsas 96.8 105.5 110. 3 115.8 116.5 92.8 110.7 
TOS Boece ivectecnavsetvertccbsrssceveces 86.4 90.7 Cle al 114. 2 ToS 93.7 102.0 
LOS Oa ecetccaesseottrecdectesescosceaessees 97.7 115.8 106.6 139. 5 146.6 13255 120.9 
TOMO es eeeetrceavconeas wovtespeceseaee 120. 9 118. 8 140.0 186. 3 WT o. 169.3 156.5 
TGA Licey ceccacnecs cticave csesuerseneabstoutns 165. 0 170. 8 165.6 195. 2 190.9 181.5 185.6 
AOR cea tiactsvedsststssetseterscoeyce 174. 4 180. 4 179.6 187.9 200. 8 187.0 183.9 
TAS ee ciecce ster eee reetarevesctestteceee ss 185. 5 200.7 205.5 PADIS) 218.8 190.5 200.6 
VOAA Actes cscrecssesesaroavarescenetatees 198.8 206. 8 203. 8 206.6 197.8 183.5 197.7 
AOA Size stpaessast Caccecacktos sacrerensccese Tf at 183.0 190. 3 208. 7 239.7 205. 3 196.4 
1D AGH ctiscsoatectdotceeuisteaicestene 216.6 218.6 226. 5 242. 1 PAH 7? 251.8 PS) 
1S Ir Gin see an eee A be Ra ee ree 298. 2.) 206.5) || 263000 285. 8 300. 8 285.6 272. 3 
AQ ABD ic seeiaces ectscndeccetecessccsasess 264.1 |) 302.5) | 310.3 349.4 336.5 | 309.0 308. 9 
TG AOD EF ee ereeccsencrs setae cneaseeeeamees 304.3 293.55 |ecO Zao 341.0 | 327.8 307. 3 311.4 
LOOP crcceeenen cet aacteesactecco soe ene 2913 316.1 326.7 388.5 | 390.4 345.9 337. 4 
AG BLP ccs casteaset conse ceeasoereccreaeatens 326.8 369.8 372. 0 361. 3 350. 1 291.1 354. 4 

Lime 
= = ] alt a eae 

EOS Sieccerstr eens: aes eseret cocneee 68.9 76.7 80. 1 89. 4 80.9 83.0 719.8 718.5 88.7 90. 9 
199 Gites ae vase menctee canceocreetaneess 74.9 Wied 85. 4 97.8 100. 7 95.9 91.8 935.2 102.8 108. 7 
TOS Ticcctceccreecns et ectheceenecnde a eetace 98.5 Gel 117.0 120.0 124.6 118.6 bb Gal rial 106. 1 118.4 
LOSS caccesscteccesccvers sacctacsteceesstucss 81.9 88. 1 93.7 102.0 104. 6 100. 3 98.0 99.4 101.3 116. 4 
193 Oisk. ssreabtnavecteauceceaaeresteesunneaees 90.3 88. 2 88.7 103.4 TOSsn4 rig ee) ODaws, 110. 2 118. 4 140.0 
1940 sacccssccacevaseCaeciacs vevtat eases 119.3 118.4 134. 2 136.7 143.6 151.0 140.9 165.5 148.7 164. 8 
NOG Denes cosacscocccccscecus atteeaser tants 151.9 164.9 LO ie 180.8 Wits 191.7 L555 179. 1 181.0 186.7 
LO 4D, ssh lesen cen ove casconscteatere dessus 169, 2 173.4 177.8 185.0 178. 3 178.6 170.7 182.4 182.9 185. 2 
TO AD ritcaabes settee oatesenccetess 166.0 184.1 189.6 186. 2 181.5 164, 8 170. 8 189.3 197.9 199. 7 
LOSS. seusesvecacsecsnassscussonsescncesarsracs 180.5 190. 8 184. 3 197.1 179.5 180. 1 165. 7 166.4 es 195.0 
NOOR cn sdececcndeccneecetcrentrserecears 147. 2 159.4 170.6 179, 1 164.7 170. 4 166. 4 155.9 167.1 170. 4 
1 ESE Gi evarrtarreccongoce eosreen a ky cheareo soe 166. 4 171.8 178. 1 183.6 178.6 189. 1 149.7 143. 9 147.6 174.9 
LOE Tiwscsvasnrsovecesecessuecassnanestacoaxese 183, 4 180.9 189.5 209.8 199.8 204. 1 1920 199, 3 194.8 209, 2 
TG EB Es cvasavssenecateesamosetesensnersynne 183.4 202.6 219.5 | 219.9 217.0 20955) | 20050) 21182 217.8 241.3 
LQ EGP en. cvecdosntgucssseesaecenet ave tonics 207. 4 198.4 203.4 | 221.9 Aad 7H ase) S's VPA! 188.2 | 205.6 220.8 
ID DOS icc give unens tasttonsa cet eee 190. 6 201.4 199.4 224.4 | 211.2 } 234.5 233. 9 PARIS | 231.2 | 264.7 


DDD DP recccanssuteeinaceesemanu cas tioeecc set 230.7 | 241.3 [aes 263.7 | 260.2 | 253.5 | 250.8 | 256.1 | 256.1 | 270.2 
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CHART XLI 


MINING AND ELECTRICITY AND GAS INDUSTRIES 
MONTHLY INDEXES 


INDEX Lo 35 1O} 
1935-39=100 INDEX 
240 1935-39710 


MINING 


eaeeee| 60 
1950 ‘5! 


a 


PRELIMINARY 


Total Electricity And Gas 
(1935-39 = 100) 


sig ja | ae. | sor | amr | sis | sar at et an ay eh = 


86. 1 82. 2 84.4 89.9 97.0 99.3 96. 5 90. 4 
95. 0 91.6 91.3 95.1} 101.9] 104.6] 103.6 97.1 
104.7 98.4 98.9] 102.5] 105.6] 111.2] 109.2} 105.1 
93. 1 90. 5 93.9] 101.1 104.3 | 109.7] 104.9 99.9 
103. 8 99, 0 102.7 | 109.8] 114.8] 1192] 112.3] 107.5 
119.4 | 116.9 | 1123] 132.8] 111.8} 177.1] 1158] 1145 
118.0 | 118.8] 118.1] 131.8] 138.8] 145.4] 1421] 126.5 
141.9 | 134.2] 135.1] 187.7] 142.3] 147.8] 145.7] 142.2 
155.3 | 1525] 153.6 | 156.0] 154.2] 159.5] 1582] 153.6 
152.9 | 140.1 145, 1 148.9 | 154.9 158.9 | 150.1] 153.2 
156.9 | 145.7 | 143.0 | 141.5] 147.4] 149.7] 146.5) 152.1 
157.0 | 151.5] 151.6 | 150.1] 157.9 164.3 | 163.4] 157.8 
171.2 | 164.4] 159.0 | 163.1] 170.0] 166.1] 165.4) 169.3 
170.6 | 161.0 | 162.8 | 164.5 | 167.6] 168.1] 165.4] 168.6 
1828 | 164.2] 1660] 170.6 | 175.7] 179.6 | 179.5] 176.1 
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Electric Power 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Manufactured Gas 


1G Spree ns ee ee hoe 103.9 | 114.2 | 102.7 | 109.9 | 106.4 | 1124 | 108.0 | 105.7 | 106.9 | 104.2 106.7 
OG) ed eet a Ue ea 97.8 | 105.7 | 95.0 | 102.9 | 9854 | 105.4 | 101.5) |) 90.1) 00;ea oT, 2 99.9 
AOS acter oh ee eased 93,1} 103.0 | 9623" | 997.7 | 197%. 5e 1029 | O76 oes eO2n oan moO 98.1 
CU eee: CEL Oe eee me 94.0. | 103.1 || 92.6. | 1022 ORI 27 st03.6 | ees, 2 || S7Z60 10D. Lae 7 97.4 
| (ES 91.5) (100.7 | 90020 | 97655 93) 459929 th (SONG i 100n 2m 03e 2m noo 97.9 
OAC Ue tee eae Co. ened 103508 }110..0. "| 104.6 |) 107549] 10920) | ite 2 OSS 1105 On |e 37 Sane 109Ret 109.1 
LE aR eae Coan 109; 1 |) 1206315) 409220) 11959" | 14s ON TS. Se (e202 2e Senate salons 119, 2 
ich eee nee en ee a {23.2 JASTs 3) 26 .0mm lets 5 (eS 2.0m e139, Onn ats 5oi7mles5- ON | miSOMOMm meses 134.3 
LY Cane Oe, as ne 138.4 147.6 9) 135.5 9] 445.6 4 1372) Weeds 3) 4 Gone sleia on Saeed 141.1 
BS Prats Sa oe ets 15107 | 154.4 |) 149,09] 4150.1 "1138.40)/9139.8) 9| 1282659 1265S elelsted ala 4 143.1 
Ly oe Ae oe 153.8 | 164.5 | 152.8 | 147.3 | 148.0 | 149.0 | 131.9 | 123.1 | 134.0 | 140.9 144.8 
POG shin sti. Bihar iresteseamiiontas 16059) ) | 71. 995) 59.0 alos 7t48aT ela. oe clase om TOG asi eT ZO Ome 0 149, 1 
BN crs tens Psi eases DG 38) 175.5) | 14952815353 1140. 5 | eta sa0) ieteo. Omit 5am ie leOs Sint males gio 145.0 
POAG Been See nicl acta isthe LOG 9 (18t27 166.5 |) 15951) 19155.7.-| 149. 9N e615 ISSeon ets8Gmadaze 5 154.4 
iPS eee Oe: Oe eee 172.6 | 186.7 | 162.6 | 169.9 | 152.7 | 150.1 | 134.7 | 123.5 | 137.3 | 151.0 155.9 
LOGO Ge es ace cee W474 |) 19050))| 46555.) 18705 | 155.991) 154.49 | 188sseteloons ei soeimle oped 161.5 
CTY REnaed Se aes Oe Ore 179.2 | 197.0 | 177.7 | 181.5 | 170.6 | 168.7 | 150.9 | 140.9 | 152.5 | 164.2 169.7 


